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PBEFACE 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



A Third Edition of this work having been called 
for so soon after the issue of the second would 
almost warrant the conclusion that my humble 
efforts to make clear a subject which mathematical 
. professors prefer to shroud in mystery, have been 

^ appreciated. 

to It is also gratifying to think that the system I 

J5 have introduced is now being successfully taught in 

all the Art Schools throughout the United King- 
dom; and as many of the students from these 
schools have come undel* my notice, 1 have much 
pleasure in testifying to the very efficient manner 
in which the masters have performed their duty as 
teachers of Orthographic Projection and its applica- 
tion to mechanical and engineering drawing, — a 
subject which it would be desirable to introduce 
in an elementary form into our Parochial Schools. 
In support of this assertion, it is only necessary 
to observe that it is from such institutions that 
the greater portion, if not the whole, of our 
artisans emanate ; and the description of drawing 
, which they ought to learn is that which will enable 
them to understand mechanical and buildingf 
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construction. Hitherto such a thing has acarcely 
been thought of, because its importance has never 
been felt in the right quarter : besides, the subject 
appeared to be so difficult, that its comprehension 
bv bovs in a Parochial School was not in the least 
to be expected. This, however, is no longer the 
case: and I am prepared to state, that with the 
assistance of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, and the co-operation of the masters of such 
schools, the practice of making to scale plans, 
sections, and elevations of mechanical structures, 
could, in a very short time, be brought into 
successful operation in every school in the kingdom.^ 

W. B. 



PEEFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Having, in the preface to the first edition of this 
work, pointed out the importance of commencing 
the subject of mechanical drawing at the beginning 
rather than at the end — the latter being the practice 
which is still adopted in some of our great insti- 
tutions, civil and military — I feel it necessary once 
more to direct the attention of students and the 
public to the fact, that the system of teaching 
mechanical drawing by some of our professors is 
no more calculated to make a mechanical draughts- 
man than so much time spent in copying music 
would be to make a musician. What man who 
can use his pencil cannot copy Chinese characters ? 
— but what amount of copying will enable him to 
read them? It is precisely the same with the 
subject in question: the various lines composing a 
nechanical drawing can be copied by almost any 
novice, but no amount of copying will enable him 
to understand them. It would be just as consistent 
to attempt the teaching of mathematics by copying 
algebraic formulae, as to attempt to make a 

cchanical draughtsman by placing before him for 
itation a number of inaccurate and distorted 
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French lithographs of machinery. If copying is 
practised at all — and it may be with much benefit 
in those institutions where they have not the 
advantage of actual machinery or models — it 
should be from first-class working drawings of 
machinery ; but even this practice should not be 
introduced until the student has acquired a sound 
knowledge of " orthographic " projection, which 
will not only enable him to understand every line 
on the vertical and horizontal planes, besides some- 
thing of the construction of the machine he is 
copying, but will also enable him to detect the errors 
which are so frequently to be met with in the 
drawings referred to. But, without a knowledge 
of the planes of projection, and the projection of 
right and curved lines upon those planes, the 
practice of copying is a mere waste of time, 
and ought, for the credit of the institution in which 
it is practised, to be discontinued. Another and 
more important reason is the welfare of the students, 
many of whom, since the first issue of this work, 
have joined the classes which I have the honour to 
conduct at the Department of Science and Art, 
South Kensington, and at the Government School 
of Mines, Jermyn Street ; and notwithstanding 
they had previously spent from twelve to eighteen 
months in the vain hope that they were learning 
mechanical drawing, they could not understand 
what is meant by three projections of a right line. 
Of those persons who not only practise, but 
recommend, the system I am denouncing, I would 
ask whether, in the whole course of their teaching. 
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tliey ever met with a copyist who could find the 
actual length of a right line, of which two projec- 

w_(> tions only, ab^ c d^ in the vertical 

\ >v plane were given, and also the 

^ -^ — angles which such line makes 

with the vertical and horizontal planes ; and yet 
these are lines which may be found in mechanical 
drawings. I may even go so far as to say of those 
students who have, unfortunately, wasted many 
months in one of our first metropolitan colleges, 
and who have since attended my class, that when 
they first placed themselves under my tuition they 
were not able to find correctly the projections of 
the most elementary figures given in this work, and 
shown on drawing A ;* whereas the amount of time 
they had already spent on the subject was sufficient 
to enable them to make elevations^ plans, and sec^ 
tions of machines from actual measurement. 

Before closing this preface, I would respectfully 
beg of those gentlemen who have objected to the 
principles of this work, especially those laid down 
for the projection of objects on the inclined plane, 
which I am flattered to think they have been 
pleased to call an invention of my own, to com- 
municate with the author, rather than mislead their 
students, or to state their objections publicly, when 
they shall be answered. 

I would also beg to express my unfeigned pleasure 
at the receipt of so many complimentary letters 
from the working class, and to say that there are 

* Read also Art. 10, page 11, which gives an illustration of their 
knowledge of projection. 
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none who know their requirements so well as those 
who have heen in their position, — a circumstance 
which I am proud to acknowledge in my own case, 
as it has enabled me to lay before them the subject 
matter of this work, which was prepared as much 
for their use as for a school class«book. 

I have also to acknowledge the receipt of many 
applications for tlie second part of this work, condi- 
tionally promised in the first preface, and to say 
that my professional engagements, since the first 
issue, have prevented me from complying with their 
wishes, although it is my intention to proceed with 
it at my earliest convenience. 

W. BiNNS. 
15, Ed'iih Grove, Brompt&n^ Lnndoriu 
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The great and increasing demand for a know- 
ledge of Geometrical Drawing as applied to the 
Arts has induced me to lay before the public 
a course of instruction which I designed in 1846 
for the Students at the College for Civil Engineers, 
Putney, and practised with success until the close 
of that institution in 1 85 1 . 

During the past four years an opportunity has 
been afforded me by the Department of Science 
and Art of remodelling the subjectd of this work, 
which is intended as a text-book for the Masters 
in training, and as a medium through which the 
Engineer, the Mechanist, the Architect, the Builder, 
the Mason, and the Bricklayer may acquire a 
knowledge of the rules and principles governing 
that description of drawing by which their operations 
are directed when constructing a machine or erect- 
ing a building. 

The object of teaching Geometrical Drawing, 
whether applied to civil or military engineering, is 
to. give the power of representing, by plans, eleva- 
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tions, and sections, the magnitude and configuration 
of a structure, such as a machine, bridge, house, 
or fort; and since all such representations are 
governed by the same rules, a knowledge of their 
application is of equal importance. The design of 
this work is, therefore, to lay before the reader a 
simple and condensed course, forming the ground- 
w^ork of Mechanical and Engineering Drawing; 
so as to place within his reach the means of 
acquiring a knowledge of such delineations when 
laid before him to work from; and also to give 
him the power, if only with a piece of chalk and 
a board, of expressing his ideas of any mechanical 
or engineering structure which he may have 
occasion to carry out in practice. 

Notwithstanding that we have recently been 
favoured with translations from the French of 
Le Blanc, Armengaud, and Amouroux, there 
is, to the best of my knowledge, no work in 
the English language of a sufficiently elementary 
character to meet the wants of the artisan, who 
requires to be led step by step through a series of 
easy and progressive exercises on the projection of 
points, right lines, and simple figures ; after which 
he may be introduced to the subject of curved lines 
and the delineation of more complex figures. This 
is the plan I have followed in the work now sub- 
mitted to the public, which is intended as a basis 
of instruction for those whose business or profession 
may require them to understand geometrical de- 
lineations. 

Having, in the title-page of this book, presumed 
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to designate the system here recommended ** a new 
method of teaching Mechanical and Engineering 
Drawing," it may be desirable to shDw wherein the 
novelty consists, by a comparison with the usual 
naode of teaching, which, so far as my knowledge 
extends, is from the "flat," — that is, from copy — 
the practice being to lay before each student of the 
class a drawing of some part or parts of a structure, 
which he is requested to copy. This being done, 
another drawing, probably somewhat more elaborate, 
is laid before him ; and the same course is pursued 
until he becomes tolerably expert with his instru- 
ments and brushes, and eventually is enabled to 
make a very creditable or even a highly finished 
drawing from copy. If, however, at the end of one 
or two years' practice, the copyist is asked to make 
an end elevation, side elevation, and longitudinal 
section of his black-lead pencil, or a transverse 
section of the box containing his instruments, the 
chances are that he can neither do the one nor the 
other. Strange as it may appear, this is a state of 
things which I have had frequent opportunities 
of witnessing in the case of students who, on 
entering my class, have brought excellent specimens 
of their own drawings from copy. The remedy 
in ail such cases has been to commence a course 
of study from the very beginning ; and the result 
has ever been satisfactory. I should therefore most 
earnestly recommend the student who has gone 
through a course of instruction from the "flat," and 
who is desirous of acquiring a Know4edge of those 
principles which govern the operations of the 
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.jiughtsman in the execution of his designs, not tc 
be led astra\ by the impression that the projection 
of a single point or line, or the attempt to make a 
drawing of his black-lead pencil, is too insignificant 
for consideration because he has already made from 
•*opy a highly finished drawing, with all the shadows 
admirably projected, being at the same time, how- 
ever, perfectly ignorant of the rules for projecting 
such shadows. This, it may be remarked, is the 
true picture of a student who had completed a 
course of two years' study at an institution where 
mechanical drawing was taught. After three 
months* practice with the elements of Orthographic 
Projection, as given in this work, the same student 
informed me, with great satisfaction, that his read- 
ings in Descriptive Geometry, which had previously 
been a task, had now become a pleasure, because 
ne could understand them. 

With the conviction that the subject of Ortho- 
graphic Projection is the A B C of that description 
jf drawing which is universally adopted as a means 
of representing all kinds of engineering structures, 
as well as articles in process of manufacture, it 
has been my sole aim, during the years I have been 
engaged in lecturing, to reduce the subject of 
Mechanical Drawing to a series of fixed rules and 
principles methodically arranged ; so that the whole 
subject, from the projection of a point or line to the 
projection of the most complex object, forms, as it 
were, a chain of so many links, — each problem having 
some bearing on, or connection with, the one pre- 
eteding. It wUl also be found that each division 
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of the sibbject in this work commences with the 
projection of a single pointy and then proceeds to 
the projection of a line ; and that the projection ci 
a curved line is not introduced before a full expla- 
nation has been given of the projection of right 
lines. 

It will, therefore, be understood that such a con- 
nection of the subject renders it of the utmost 
importance that the first Chapter should be 
thoroughly mastered before the second is com- 
menced ; and so also of the Problems contained in 
the Chapters, which ought to be carefully drawn, 
as shown in the plates, drawings, and figures, but 
on a larger scale. The result of such a course will 
be an amount of practice with the instruments equi- 
valent to that of drawing from copy, with the im- 
portant advantage of acquiring at the same time a 
knowledge of the principles. 

Another peculiarity in this new method is that of 
collective teaching by class lectures . These lectures 
commence with an illustration of the vertical and 
horizontal planes on which the objects are to be 
drawn. This is followed by the projection of a 
point or line, and afterwards with horizontal pro- 
jections of simple objects, which are carefully 
worked out on the black board and explained to 
the students of the class, all of whom are engaged 
on the same problem, so that an opportunity is 
thus afforded to those who are in advance to 
assist those who are less fortunate. It may 
also be remarked that each lecture is concluded 
bv fnving out a subject for study and practice, 
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which is to be worked out on the black board 
and explained by the Master at the succeed- 
ing lecture ; and so on throughout the course, 
which ext/Cnds over two sessions of five months 
each. Thus, with ten months' practice, the intel- 
ligent student may acquire a knowledge of those 
principles which will enable him to make plans, 
sections, and elevations of a machine or buildii\g 
from actual measurement. He may likewise ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the method as 
well as the power of delineating any object which 
he can conceive, or which can be explained to 
him. Moreover, his powers of conception and 
understanding when reading scientific works or 
attending lectures, which are invariably illustrated 
by orthographic representations, will be propor- 
tionably increased, so that the construction and 
action of a machine can be fully realised from 
such projections, without the aid of a model or 
reference to the machine itself. 

Such, then, is a general outline of the system pur- 
sued, which is divided in the manner following :— 

The First Course includes the projection of 
points, lines, and plane figures ; plans, elevations 
and sections of geometrical solids upon the upper, 
lower, and inclined planes; sections and penetra- 
tions of cylinders, cones, spheres, and other figures ; 
the development of lines upon plane surfaces, and 
their projection upon curved surfaces ; (ind, lastly, 
the projection of screws. Thus far the present 
volume is intended to conduct the student. 

Tlie Second Course (which may hereafter form 
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the subject of another treatise) embraces the deli- 
neation of worm, bevel, mitre, and spur wheels ; the 
principles of the formation of the teeth of wheels, and 
the practical modes of constructing them by means 
of templets and the " Odontograph ;** the cycloid, 
epicycloid, and hypocycloidal curves ; the construc- 
tion of cams, wipers, heart- wheels, and eccentrics; 
the projection of shadows ; and the practice of 
making to scale drawings from actual machinery. 

It is necessary to observe that as this work has 
been prepared with a view of supplying the artisan 
with an elementary course of instruction, it has 
been deemed sufficient to explain only the first sec- 
tion of the course, for if this be properly understood, 
it will enable those who are desirous of extending 
their knowledge to read and comprehend such works 
as " The Practical Draughtsman's Book of Indus- 
trial Design," edited by William Johnston, Assoc. 
Inst. C.E., and " The Engineer and Machinist's 
Drawing Book," published by Blackie and Son. 

I may here mention that I am indebted to 
Le Blanc's "Dessin des Machines" (dated 1836), 
and to Nicholson's " Orthographic Projection" 
(dated 1837), for some of the figures which are 
given in the latter part of this work, and employed 
as practical illustrations of the problems laid down 
in the earlier part. 

In teaching the subject of Orthographic Projec- 
tion it is necessary to make frequent reference to 
such of the preceding problems as bear upon or are 
connected with the subject under consideration ; it 
is therefore possible, in my anxiety to preserve that 
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connection which is one of the characteristics of 
this work, that some repetition may occur, notwith* 
standing every c^re has heen taken to avoid it by 
dividing tne subject into Articles, which the student 
is requested (by references) to read again, and work 
with his pen^ril, until the difficulties he meets with 
are overcome. 



WILLIAM RINNa 
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ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJBCTIOIV. 



CHAPTER I. 



Illustration of the Planes of Projection. 



In commencing the study of orthographic projection, 
and its application to model, mechanical, and engineering 
drawing, it will be necessary for the student to provide 
himself with the following articles : — A drawing board of 
convenient size, say 24 inches by 17 inches, which will 
take half a sheet of imperial paper ; a T square for the 
same; one 8-inch set square, angle 45°; one 9-inch set 
square, angles 30° and 60°; half-a-dozen drawing pins; 
an HH black-lead pencil; and some imperial cartridge 
or drawing paper : all of which articles may be purchased 
of any artists' colorman. With regard to instruments, 
only a pair of compasses with good sharp points will be 
required until the student has gone through the projec- 
tion of rectangular objects and arrived at that part of our 
subject which introduces him to the projection of curved 
lines, when he will be in a position to decide if the pro- 
gress he has made warrants the purchasing of a set of 
drawing instruments. 

Art. 1.— The planes upon which the objects are to 
ae represented are called the planes of projection, and 
constitute tlie first subject for consideration They are 
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three in number, namely, the vertical plane, the horizontal 
plane, and the inclined plane. Those planes, however, 
which demand our immediate attention, are the vertical 
and horizontal planes. 

As 9 familiar illustration of these planes, let the 
student imagine himself looking through a window at a 
house opposite. Such a view of the house would be in 
the vertical plane, as represented at a. Fig. 1. Now let 
him suppose that he is looking down upon the house from 
some elevated position. This view would be in the hori- 
zontal plane, as shown at b. Fig. 1, which is a plan of 
the house. It may be stated, as a general rule, that 
all elevations of objects are to he represented in the vertical 
plane, and all plans of objects in the horizontal plane. 

Fig. 1 Art. 2. — The ver- 

tical and horizontal 
planes are generally di- 
vided by a line, called 
the groimd line, or in- 
tersecting line of the two 
planes of projection. 
Let a c db represent a 
sheet of drawing paper 
upon which any object 
is to be delineated. In iny convenient part of the sheet 
draw I L, the intersecting line : then will a i L 6 be the 
vertical plane of projection, and c i L d the horizontal 
plane. Therefore, since the planes are to be considered 
as vertical and horizontal, they must necessarily be at 
right angles to each other. An illustration of this is 
exhibited at Fig. la, which is a drawing in isometrical 
perspective of the two planes bent at right angles to each^ 
other at i L, the intersecting line of Fig. 1. It will 
sometimes happen when attentively examining Fig. la 
that the bend or angle i L will successively assume two 
appearances, that of an internal and external representa* 
don. This effect is most Kkeiy to be observed if the eye 
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be directed along the intersecting line from i to L, when the 
angle a i c, or 6 L d, will appear to change from internal to 
external in rapid succession. This circumstance, although 
it may he somewhat amusing, materially affects our propo 

Fig, la. 




A 



sition, which supposes ai L 6 to be the vertical plane, with 
the arrow/ indicating the direction of the visual rays when 
viewing the elevation of the house, and c i l d to be the 
horizontal plane, with the arrow g pointing out the direc- 
tion of the visual rays when viewing the plan of the 
house. In iscmetrical drawing, however, we have a plan 
and elevation in one view, and although its application 
may not be strictly correct in this particular case, it may 
be useful in demonstrating the proposition of the two 
planes of projection. 

Art. 3. — Should the reader still experience some 
difficulty in realising the relative position of the planes of 
projection, it is hoped that much of that difficulty will be 
removed by perusing the two following pages, — the hook 
being turned for that purpose at right angles to its present 
position. 

B 2 
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Art. 4. — We will now consider the student to have 
prepared his drawing board, and fastened down the sheet 
of paper with drawing pins, which will answer every 
purpose until he begins the projection of elaborate figures, 
when it may be desirable to secure the paper on the 
board with glue, by damping its surface with water by 
means of a sponge, and gluing the edges to the drawing 
board. Previous to taking the subject of the next chapter 
into consideration, attention must be paid to the follow- 
ing instructions in the use of the T square and set 
square : — Place the stock of the X square against the left- 
hand edge of the drawing board, and hold it firmly in that 
position with the left hand. Then, by sliding the T 
square along the edge of the board, and applying the 
pencil to its upper edge, parallel lines may be drawn 
across the paper from left to right. These lines we will 
denominate horizontal lines. And by applying the set 
square to the upper edge of the T square, as shown in 

Fig. 3, and sliding it 
along 3uch upper edge, 
parallel lines may be 
drawn at right angles to 
the horizontal lines, that 
is, presuming the set 
square to be correct, in 
which case they will be 
at right angles to the 
parallel horizontal lines, 
and may therein re be re^^rded for the present as vertical 
lines. 
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CJPON TH£ L.OW££ PLANE. 



CHAPTER 11- 

Projection prom the Upper to the 

Lower Plane. 



Problem I. 

Given ilie position of a point or line in the vertical plane, 
to find the projection thereof in the ht^nzoniat 
plane* 

Art. 5. — Let i l, Fig. 4, be the intersecting line of 
the two planes of projection, and a the given point, which 
IS supposed to represent a line projecting from the vertical 
plane a distance of 3 Fig. 4. 

inches. Then, with the 
T square and set square j 

applied as directed for j 

drawing vertical lines, y 

let fall a perpendicular 
line abcy from the point ? ^ 

a, in the vertical or j 

original plane,* making j '■ t 

h c equal to the sup- \ 

posed length of the line \ 

a. Then will 6 c be fe 

the projection of the 

line a, as viewed in the direction indicated by the arrow, 



* The term original plane ift used to designate that plane, whether 
vertical, horizontal, or inclined, which contuns the points, lines, or 
figures to be nraj[ectv>i. 
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which, in this and the following propositiona, we will 
suppose to represent the direction of the visual ra^s, 
or the direction in which the figures to be projected are 
viewed. 

Art. 6, — The difficulty experienced by many students 
in thoroughly comprehending the foregoing problem, has 
frequently obliged the writer to dwell upon it at some 
length; and when it is considered that there in scarcely 
a problem from this page to the end of the book in which 
the first does not find a place, it will be admitted that a 
knowledge of the principles which govern the projection 
of a single point or line is of the utmost importance. In 
order that the first problem may be clearly understood 
before the second is commenced, we will imagine the 
student to be looking at a wall, in which there is driven 
a nail or piece of wire, immediately in front of or in a 
direct line with the eye. It is manifest that such a view 
would be correctly represented by a point, dot, or mark, 
as shown at a, Fig. 4. But if the observer stood upon 
the wall, he would on looking down see the lengtli of 
the nail, or, rather, the amount of its projection from the 
face of the wall. If an imagi- Fig- 4a. 

nary line be now drawn from 
each end of the nail to the 
as «' i, a c, and 6 c be j 
then will b che.a. plan of tl 
as shown at Fig. 4a, wh 
an isometrical view of 
the subject of the first 
problem. Fig. 4. We 
must now take our 
leave of this descrip- 
tion of drawing, and 
direct attention to the following article. 

Abt. 7. — The plan of any given point or line will in all 
eases be obtained by letting fall iherefrom a vertical line, 
iind inaiing the length of the z/rojected line in Gie horizontal 
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plane equal to the supposed length of the line rtpresented by 
the given point If the point represent a line of 3 inches, 
the plan of the line will be 3 inches ; and so on for any 
:>ther length. 



FiiT. 5. 



aQ 



a 



Problem IL 
To find the end elevation and plan of a black-lead pencil. 

Art. 8. — If such an object were held in a horizontal 
position, with the point directed to the eye, its appearance 
would be that of a circle 
with a dot in the centre, 
as shown at a. Fig. 5, 
which may be called an 

end elevation. It is J' 

now required to find the 
plan, or the appearance 
which a pencil would 
present, if viewed as di- 
rected for the projection 
of a point. From the 
two sides (or the ends 
of an imaginary hori- 
zontal line representing 
the diameter) let fall 
vertical lines, a 6, <r df, 
making them equai to 
the length of the pencil. 
Draw a c, forming the 
«nd of the pencil, and a line, b d, forming the base of 
the point, which is completed by drawing two lines, 
ie,de, meeting each other at a suitable distance from the 
base. Then will a e c represent a plan of the pencil. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the lower view, a e c. 
should be in the horizontal plane, as the same might as 
consistently be drawn in the vertical plane; but of this 
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more will be said hereafter; for the present it will be 
convenient to consider the upper figure as an end eleva- 
tion, and the lower figure as a plan. 



Problem III. 



Tlie end elevation of an object being given, to find the plan 

thereof. 

Art. 9.— The following Figures, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

represent the end elevations of a series of objects of which 

it is required to find the plan or appearance they would 

assume if viewed in the direction indicated by the arrow, 

which applies to all. 

Figures 



7 % \( ^ 10 



D .^" 







Presuming the student has acquired a knowledge of the 
projection of a point or line, he will now have to deter- 
mine the number of lines composing each figure, and 
which of those lines would be seen if the figures were 
viewed in the direction indicated. 

In order to avoid repetition, the student is requested 
to bear in mind that when horizontal lines are mentioned, 
such lines are to be drawn with the T square, and vertical 
lines with the set square. 

We will now suppose that each object in the examples 
Figs. 6 to 11 is three inches long, and that Figs. 6 and 7 
represent the end elevations of two beams of timber, one 
of which is vertical as regards its sides, and the other 
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ci^-Y 



Fig. 7a. 



is inclined to the vertical. It is evident, with pig, ^, 
respect to Fig. 6, that the two upper corners 
would form lines, and their projection would be 
found as described in Aet. 5. A plan of this 
figure will therefore be obtained by drawing 
from the points a and b, lines c d, ef, Fig. 6a. 
Then will c d he the projection of the point or 
line a, and e f the projection of point or line b* 
Again, line df, in the plan, will be the projection 
of the line a 6 in the elevation, and will repre- 
sent that end of the object which is nearest the 
eye of the observer. In like manner, the line 
c e will be the representative of the opposite 
end of the object, or that most remote from the 
eye of the observer. 

With regard to Fig. 7, it is also evi- 
dent that the lire formed by the lower 
comer or angle will not be seen if the 
object is viewed from above. The plan 
will therefore be obtained by drawing 
vertical lines from the points a, 6, c. Fig. 
7 a, and uniting such lines by drawing 
the horizontal lines d e, f g^ at such 
distance asunder as will exactly equal the 
length of the object. Then will the 
figure or projection d f g e be a plan of 
the beam of timber, of which a ft c is an 
end view. 

Art. 10. — It may br; desirable in this place to guard 
the reader against an error committed by those who have 
had some practice in perspective drawing, when attempting 
an orthographic projection of Fig. 7, which they inva- 
riably draw as shown in Fig. 7b. This is incorrect, inas- 
much as it is neither a scenographiq representation nor 
an orthographic representation of the object. To under- 
stand the reason of this it will be necessary to consider 
the diflFerence betwixt perspective drawing or scene- 
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graphic projection and orthographic projection. In draw^ 
ing objects according to the principles laid down for per* 
Fig, 7b» spective, the eye is imagined to be stationed 
in one particular place, called the point of 
sight, from which all the visible parts of 
the figure are supposed to be seen. The 
lines representing such parts are then made 
to vanish in some other point in the plane 
of the picture, called the vanishing point. 
But with orthographic projection the case 
is very ditferent, inasmuch as the eye is 
supposed to be in a direct line with every 
part viewed, or, in other words, to move 
over the object in such manner as to be 
directly opposite to every part represented. 
The visual rays are therefore parallel; 
whereas in perspective they converge to a point, which 
is called the point of sight. 

Art. 11. — Having thus cautioned the reader against 
any attempt at perspective in obtaining the plan of Figs. 
8, 9, 10, and 11, it is only necessary to add that Fig. 8 is 
an end view of two pieces of timber joined together in the 
form of a trough or V 5 ^^g* 9> ^^ ®^d view of a wedge- 
shaped piece of wood with a groove along its upper 
surface; Fig. 10, a square tube; and Fig. 11, a solid rec- 
tangular block or prism of the following dimensions, — viz., 
the larger part being IJ inch long and 1 inch square, 
and the smaller part 1^ inch long and J of an inch 
square, making together a figure equal in length to the 
preceding. It is now required to find the plan of these 
figures.* 

Art. 12, — In mechamcal as well as in architectural and 



* Before referring to Drawing A, in which the projection of the fore- 
going figures will be found, the student is earnestly recommended to 
make the best attempt in his power with the above examples, after 
which he may consult the Drawing, to test the accuracy of his work 



Fig. 12. 
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other descriptions of drawing, it is freriuently necesBary 
that some part or parts of the object should be " drawn 
in section." This is the technical phrase, and implies tho 
division of such part or parts from the remainder of the 
object. The representation of the parts so divided is said 
to be in section, and may be distinguished from other 
parts in a mechanical drawing by a series of equidistant 
parallel lines, termed section lines, generally drawn with 
the set square at an angle of 45°, as shown in Fig. 12, 
which is a section of Fig. 7, 
taken through the line a h: 
tliis line is commonly called 
the line of section. 

Tlie reader is requested to 
bear in mind, with regard to 
this and the following figures, 
that the upper portion, or that 
part of the ligure which is above 
the line of section, is supposed 
to be removed, and that he is 
looking upon ihe remaining 
part in the direction indicated 
by the arrow, Art. 9. It will, 
therefore, be evident that to 
obtain the section, Fig. 12, the 

lines 1, 2, 3, must be projected as indicated by the dotted 
lines. Having drawn these lines, and also those represent- 
ing the ends of the figure (as directed by Art. 9), it it 
only necessary to determine what part of the figure L 
in section, — such part being that only through which tlie 
line of section a b passes ; namely, from 2 to 3. There- 
fore, the corresponding part in the plan must he drawn 
m section in the manner described and as shown in the 
plan. Fig. 12, which is called a sectional plan. 

The student may now proceed with the sectional plans 
of the remaining figures, the lines of section being drawn 
through the points ef, g h,i k. and I m. see Figs, 8 to il. 
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t J 



and when complete, the work may be compared with the 
sectional plans in Drawing A. 

Art. 13. — The object of a section is to show the 
internal configuration or arrangement and combination 
of parts of which anything is composed. As a familiar 
illustration of the application, let us suppose that a manu- 
facturer of black-lead pencils has to make a number of 
those articles to order. Now, since there are pencils of 
various forms and lengths, some with lead throughout, 
and others with lead extending scarcely more than half 
the length of the wooden part, it will be necessary in 
giving the order to explain these things, as well as any 
Fig, 13. peculiarity in the shape of the 

wooden part, which, for example, 
-6 we will suppose to be of an 
elliptical form. The most con- 
venient mode of describing this 
little object would be by the aid 

n 1 ! ^ of a drawing, showing an end 

view and longitudinal section 
(that is, a section throughout its 
length), as in Fig. 13, where c re- 
presents the end view of one of 
that class of pencils whose loco- 
motive propensities over the 
drawing board and on to the 
floor are interfered with by its 
flat or elliptical form. In this 
figure, the breadth, thickness, 
and shape of the wood, as well 
as the strength or thickness of 
the lead, are clearly exhibited. 
The respective lengths of the 
wood and lead are given in the section, which is taken 
through the line a 6,— the upper part of the figure being 

removed. 

Art. 14. — The reader will perceive that the section 
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lines in Fig. 13 are drawn in opposite directions. This 
plan is adopted in the sectional representations of objects 
consisting of several parts, for the purpose of more readily 
distinguishing one part from another. It not only im- 
proves the appearance of a drawing, by relieving it of 
that sameness which would result from drawing all the 
section lines in one direction, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary when delineating objects composed of two or more 
parts, as will be explained hereafter. 

Art. 15. — It will be observed, with regard to the fore- 
going figures, that we have made use of two planes of 
projection. These planes are sometimes called the upper 
and lower, as well as the vertical and horizontal. In 
Drawing A, the figures contained in the first rows, which 
are said to be end elevations of certain objects, are in the 
upper plane ; and the figures of the second row, which are 
said to be plans of thoso vbjects, are in the lower plane. 
Now the sectional figures cf the third row, being also in 
the lower plane, are called sectional plans of the objects 
in the first row. It will likewise be remembered that in 
order to obtain the projection of any given point or line 
from the end elevation, a vertical line, as ai c, Fig. 4, 
was drawn from such point, and the projected line was 
called a plan of that point, because of its being below the 
original and in the lower plane- This is calla.^ projection 
from the upper to the lower plana. 
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CHAPTER Iir 
Projection in the Upper Plane. 



Having explained the projection of points or lines in 
the lower plane^ called plans, we must now direct atten- 
tion to the projection of figures in the upper plane, termed 
elevations.* 

FiK. J 4. 




jyr?2 



J, 



JV^Z 




Art. 16. — Let No. 1, Fig. 14, represent the side eleva- 
tion of a cottage ; No. 2 an end elevation , and No. 3 a 
plan thereof. Again, let the point a. No. 1, represent the 
end of the line forming that edge of the roof which extends 
along the end of the house. If from the point a we let 



* In the illustration of plans and elevations of right lines ic the 
two planes of projection, the teacher will find a model or large diagram 
of some familiar object, such as Fig. 14, of great service. 
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fall a line, a b c, and make b c equal in length to the 
width of the roof, then the line b c will be a plan of the 
point or line a. Again, if from the point a, a line, b' e , 
No. 2, be drawn parallel to the ground or intersecting 
line, I L, and b' c be made equal to the supposed length 
of the line represented by the point a (which it has been 
said is equal to the width of the roof), then b' c will be 
an elevation of the point or line a. In like manner we 
obtain ef, No. 3, being the plan of the point or line j^ 
No. 1 ; and g i. No. 1, the elevation of the point or line 
g, No. 3. 

Art. 17. — It has been stated that if a given line in the 

vertical plane, as a. Fig. 15, be viewed in the direction of 

Fig. 15. the arrow i, its projection, b c, will be 

a plan of a (Art. 5). It will also be 

evident, from the preceding article, that 

the original point or line 
1 ,r , may be viewed in the di- 

^ T ' rection of the arrow 2; 

2^ I Ji ^^ which case the pro- 

J jection would be obtained 

as follows: — From a 
draw b' c, parallel to the 
intersecting line; make 
b' d equal to the supposed 
length of the line represented by point a : then will b' c be 
the projection of the point a. This is called projection 
"'^ the upper plane ; and all objects in that plane are called 
elevations : therefore 6' c is an elevation, and 6 c a plan of 
the original point or line a. If the reader will bear the 
following article in mind, he will save himself much 
trouble in turning back and referring to that which ought 
to be engraven on his memory. 

Art. 18. — llie elevation of any given point or line wilt, 
in all cases (unless it is otherwise stated), be in a rigid line 
drawn from such point or line parallel to the intersecting 

line; the projected line being made equal in length to 

c 
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tne supposed or actual length of line represented by ttie 
' onginaf point or line. 

Art. 19. — In finding the projection of any given line 
represented by a point, the first question which suggests 
itself 13, what is the length of line represented by the 
original point? or, in other words, what is the distance 
from Hie original point to the point beyond it ? Simple and 
commonplace as this expression may appear in a work 
intended to illustrate the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of descriptive geometry, the question just proposed 
is one which must be answered by the student before he 
can lay down the projection of any one given line. We 
shall not, therefore, oifer any apology for its frequent use 
in this work, but proceed with an explanation. 

Abt. 20. — The point a. Fig. 15, is supposed to repre- 
sent a line ; and since a line must have length, there will 
be a certain 'distance from a to the point beyond a, or the 
other end of the line. Now that end of the line which 
is beyond a is evidently the farthest from the eye ; there- 
fore the letter or figure used to denote a point or line, 
will generally refer to that end of the line nearest to the 
eye. It must also be borne in mind, with regard to the 
plan or elevation of a line, that the end of the projected 
line lohich is farthest from the original point will always 
represent that end of the original line nearest the eye. 
Therefore c is the elevation of the point a, and // the 
elevation of the point beyond a. In like manner c is a 
plan of the point a, and b a plan of the point beyond it, 
or that end of the line most remote from the eve of the 
observer. 

Abt. 21. — We would here impress upon the teacher 
that it is scarcely possible to give too many illustrations 
of the projection of a single point or line ; and the more 
familiar those ilhistrations can be made the better. When 
it is remembered that the whole subject of orthographic 
projection, or the practice of making mechanical drawings, 
h founded on a knowledge of the projection of a single 
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point or ]ine^ and that a finished outline drawing of ir 
machine is nothing more nor less than a combination or 
multiplication of the principles contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs^ it will be manifest that the projection of a 
complex object can never be satisfactorily accomplished 
until a thorough knowledge of the projection of a point 
on the lower and upper planes has been acquirejd. 



Problem IV. 
CHve/i the elevation of a cube, required the projection thereof. 

Art. 22. — Let a b d c, No. 1, Fig. 16, represent the 
elevation of a cube, of which it is required to find the 
projection, or the appearance it would present if viewed 
in the direction indicated by the arrow. 

Before we proceed with the projection of this figure, it 
will be desirable to state that a cube is a solid composed 
of six equal sides or faces (viz., i, 2, 3, 4, 6, and the face 
beyond 6), with twelve boundary lines. The student 
must not look upon No. 1, Fig. 16, merely as a square or 
superficial figure, but as a solid; and, in so doing, he 
will find that the face 5 is bounded by four lines, a b, a Cy 
b d, and c d. The face beyond 6 is also bounded by four 
lines, corresponding to a ft, a c, Sfc. Again, the two faces 
5 and 6 are connected by four lines, a, ft, c, cZ, represented 
by the comers of the square, thus making twelve boundary 
lines, equal in length to each other — that is, from a to the 
point beyond is equal to a 6 or a c. It is now required 
to find the elevation or projection of the cube as seen ip 
the direction of the arrow. 

o 2 
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Art. 23. — ^From a draw e f, making « /" eoiial in 
length to a b or a c: then will e f he the elevation of the 
line represented by point a. From each end of the line 
e f let fall a vertical line e i, fk; from b and d draw 
lines g h,ik : then will e i kfhe the rei^nired projection 
of the cube. 



F^. 16. 
No. 1. 



No. 2 




/? 



Art. 24. — The student may now exercise his powci-s 
of conception by looking at No. 2 as a solid, and endea- 
vouring, while so doing, to realise the twelve boundary 
lines, and to comprehend that the space bounded by the 
lines e g h fy is an elevation of that face of the cube 
numbered i, and the space bounded hj g ik A, an elevation 
of the face numbered 3. Also that the vertical line / A, 
No. 2, represents that face of the cube No. 1 nearest to the 
eye of the observer, or the surface between a and d; and 
in like manner, that the vertical line e i is that face of the 
cube which is farthest from the eye (Art. 20). It must 
likewise be understood tiiat h is the projection of the 
point by and that there is a certain distance from h to the 
point beyond it, equal to be; furthermore that/ A is the 
projection of line a 6, and that e g is the elevation of a 
line beyond a b, f h may also be said to represent the 
lines a b and a c, because the line / h k represents the 
four lines a b^ a c* e d, and b d. 
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AiiT. 25. — As doubtless the student now under- 
stands tlie relationship of the lines forming the two 
-^wr- 17. elevations of a cube, we shall 

proceed with three sections, as 
indicated at Fig. 17, — the lines 
of section being drawn through 

the points il, 
2 2, and 3 3; 
presuming in 
all cases w^here 
a sectional ele^ 
vatiop. is to be 
produced, that 
the part of the 
cube which is on the left I: and of tlie line of section is 
remo v^ed. 

B '^o^<^ the reader proceeds any further with the text, 
he is recommended to complete his drawing of the three 
sections, and then consult Drawing A, and the following 
paragraphs respecting them. 

Art. 26. — Section through the line i i. This section 
is nothing more than No. 2, Fig. 16, with the line g h 
omitted, and section lines drawn as explained in Art. 12. 
Art. 27. — Section through the line 2 2. It is some- 
what remarkable, after an exposition like the preceding, 
that many students, when getting out this section, measure 
the distance from c to e, and lay that down as the length 
of line represented by the point e, as shown at / A i g, 
Fig. 17. In cases where this occurs the following ques- 
tions may be asked : — 

1st. — What is the distance from a to the point beyond it ? 
Ans, — From a to b, 

2nd. — What is the distance from c to the point beyond it? 

Anss — The same as from a to b. 

Then a c represents an edge-view of one of the upper 

faces of the cube ; and a line drawn across that face at 

right angles to the plane of projection must be equal to 
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one of the ooundary lines. Therefore the section / h i ^ 
is incorrect. [See Drawing A«] 

Art. 28. — As many of our students have a predilec- 
tion for representing the cube and other objects scenogra- 
phically, for the reason that this method of delineating 
objects requires less mental labour than a system of 
drawing which supposes one line to be the projection of 
any number of lines, it may be of service to give some 
further explanation of this orthographic paradox. Let 
12 3 4, Fig. 18, represent the elevation of four lines, 
drawn at -any given angle with the intersecting line, 
but parallel to the plane of projection. If we now sup- 
pose each line to be the same distance from the point, or 
rather points, of sight (for in orthographic projection there 
sre as many points of sight as there are points to be repre- 
sented, because the visual rays are parallel — Art. 10), 

they must necessarily be in the same plane. Diaw upon a 

Fig. 18. 




slip of paper, a c d b, any number of lines, :is i, 2, 3, 4, and 
hold the paper in a vertical position before the eye. If the 
paper be now turned one-fourth of a revolution, on 6 d as 
an axis, we shall have an edge-view or elevation of the 
plane on which the lines are drawn ; and its representa- 
tion will be a vertical line, e f : therefore e f will be the pro- 
action of a c d b, or s. plane at right angles to the plane 
of projection. With this ocular demonstration before us, 
we can readily imagine the sheet of paper or right line 
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e f to contain the four lines which have been drawn upon 
It. Moreover, if lines be drawn parallel to the inter- 
secting line, through the highest and lowest points in 
the figure, as g i, h 4, and produced to % and k, then 
will gJi be the projection or edge-view of that portion 
of the sheet from t to ^ on which the four lines are 
drawn: therefore g h is not only the true projection of 
the lines i, 2, 3, 4, but of the sheet of paper alst)* It is 
likewise manifest that a plan of the four lines would in 
like manner be represented by the right line I m, sup- 
posing k h to represent the intersecting line of the two 
planes of projection. 

Art. 29. — From the above illustration we may deduce 
the following important proposition : — 

That whatever angle a right line may make with the 
intersecting line, providing it be parallel to the original 
plane, the projection of such line in that plane will be in a 
right line drawn perpendicularly to the intersecting line, and 
the plan of such line will be parallel to the intersecting line. 

Art. 30. — We will now suppose the four lines in Fig. 
18 to be in the vertical plane, but not at the same dis- 
tance from the eye ; in other words, each line shall be in 
a different plane which is parallel to the original plane. 
Let the space between these imaginary planes be half-an- 
inch ; and let line i be in the first plane, or that nearest 
the eye ; line 4 in the second plane ; line 2 in the third ; 
and line 3 in the fourth plane. Required the elevation 
or projection of the four lines when viewed in the direction 
indicated by the arrow. 

Draw nn, o,p p, q q, parallel to e f, and half-an-inch 
apart, n n will therefore be the projection of the first 
plane, because it is nearest to the eye [read Art. 20] ; and 
the projection of line i in that plane will be found as de- 
scribed in Art. 18. In like manner the projection of line 
4 will be 4' ; of line 2, 2^ ; and of line 3, 3^ Line i being 
a vertical line, its projected length will be equal to the 
original line. Lines 2, 3, and 4 being inclined or fore 
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shortened when viewed in the direction indicate*] by the 
arrow, we simply get their apparent lengths. 

Art. 31. — ^I^rom this example we make the following 
deduction : — That an original plane, whether verticaly horir 
zontaly or inclined, may he supposed to contain any number 
^/planes, and each plane any num,ber of lines. 

Art. 32. — It was stated at the commencement of this 
work that all elevations should he drawn in the vertical 
plane, and all plans in the horizontal plane. The writer 
is desirous of impressing this upon the student, from the 
fact that he has sometimes met with highly-finished 
mechanical drawings in which the plan of the machine 
has been above the elevation; whereas the rule is to place 
the elevation above the intersecting line and the plan 
below ; although it will be shown in a subsequent chapter 
that it is sometimes convenient to give an elevation in 
the lower plane ; but all such cases should be looked upon 
as exceptions to the rule. 



Problem V. 



Given the elevation of a rectangular block, tp find the 
projection thereof in the upper and lower planes* 

Art. 33. — Suppose Fig. 19 to represent a block of wood 
Fig. 19. :J^ of an inch thick and 1 

inch square, — that is to 
say, the line represented 
by the point a, or distance 
from a to the point beyond, 
is equal to a 6, or 1 inch. 
Required an elevation and 
plan of the figure, which 
makes an angle of 45® with 




^ 



the intersecting line- 
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It will be observed that the above figure is nothing 
tiiore than a repetition of Fig. 7a, with the addition of an 
elevation, which the student will readily succeed in 
obtaining if he thoroughly understands the projection of 
a point or line in the upper and lower planes. (Art. 17.) 

Art. 34. — ^Presuming the plan and elevation to have 
been worked out, it should be remarked that the plan 
bears the same relation to the plane upon which it is pro- 
jected as the elevation does to the intersecting line; — t. «., 
the upper and lower faces of the figure in the plan, as 
well as its upper and lower edges, make an angle of 45° 
with the plane upon which it Is projected, namely, the 
horizontal plane ; and the same faces in the projected 
elevation of Fig. 19 will form an angle of 45° with the 
vertical plane of projection. It may be further stated 
that the front edge of the block (bounded by the lines 
a b d c) and the corresponding edge beyond it are parallel 
to the vertical plane; but the remaining edges frepre- 
sented by the lines a c, b d), and the two faces a b and c d, 
are at right angles to that plane. 

Art. 35. — From the above article it follows that any 
plane represented by a single right line must necessarily be 
at right angles to tlie plane on which it is projected. 

The foregoing propositions may be illustrated by the 
teacher with a piece of white cardboard, 5 or 6 inches 
square, applied with one of its edges against the black 
board. 

We shall now consider the elevations and sectional 
elevations of a cube (Art. 21) in combination with the 
rectangular block just explained (Art. 33), supposing 
that the student has worked out ^he pvoj<X5tion of both 
subjects. 
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Problem VI. 

Giv4in a cube with a block on eachfacey to find t/ie elevation 
and sectional projections thereof in the upper plane. 

Art. 36. — Let 
Fig. 20 represent 
a cube, upon each 
face of which, 
and in the centre 
thereof, there is a 
rectangular block. 
Required the ele- 
vation or represen- 
tation of the cube 
and blocks when 
viewed in the direc- 
tion indicated by 
the arrow a. 

Before we proceed with the projection of this figure, it 
may be necessary to remind the student that a cube has 
six faces, and consequently there must be six blocks : five 
only (i^, 2^ 3', 4^ 6) are seen in Fig. 20, the sixth block 
being on the other side of the cube and directly opposite 
to block 6. It must likewise be imderstood that all the 
blocks are of the same thickness; — that is to say, the 
blocks 6 and 6 stand out or project from the face of the 
cube to the same extent as the blocks i^ 2^ 3*, and 4^ 
In other words, the face of block 5 is parallel to the 
plane of projection; the face of the cube s"" is also parallel 
to the plane of projection ; and the distance between these 
two faces is equal to the thickness of the block i^ or 2'. It 
must also be borne in mind that the blocks i^ 2^ 3^ and 
4^ are in the centre of the respective faces of the cube on 
which they are shown; — that is to say, if the cube were 
viewed in the direction indicated by the arrow b, its a|> 
pearance would be precis^^v the same as that which is 
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presented to the eye of the reader, who is now requested 
CO produce the elevation when viewed in the direction of 
the arrow a. If he have succeeded in comprehending the 
foregoing examples, it is hoped that he will not fail in his 
attempt to obtain a correct elevation of Fig. 20; after 
which, he may proceed with the five sectional elevations 
on the lines i i, 2 2, 3 3, 4 4, 5 5. 

Art. 37. — It will be observed that, to avoid confusion, 
the lines of section have not been drawn through the figure. 
Let it be understood, however, that each line of section is 
to be drawn in full before the section is commenced, and 
that the part of the figure which is on the left hand of the 
line of section is supposed to be removed, the remaining 
portion being viewed as indicated: for example, in the 
section taken through 6 6, the lower half is supposed to 
be removed, and a sectional elevation of the upper half is 
required. 

Presuming that the student lias made an attempt at 
the work laid before him, we shall now proceed with an 
explanation of the elevation and the third section, — ^first 
remarking that the accuracy of his work may be tested 
by a comparison with Drawing B, on which all the 
sections will be found. 

Mode of getting the elevation of the cube when viewed lu 
the direction indicated by the arrow. 

Art. 38. — From the points a, b, c. Fig. 21, draw lines 
a* c^, V 6", and & c% making d> a', &c., equal in length to one 
of the boundary lines of the cube ; and from the points 
a* d^ let fall vertical lines a* c*, a* c'. Then will a* c* ^ a^ be 
an elevation of the cube (Art. 23). 

Now, it has been shown that the distance from d to the 
point beyond it, or length of line represented by the point 
d, IS equal to d e, because the block is square ; and it has 
been stated that the several blocks are in the centre of the 
respective faces of the cube: therefore the elevation of 
the points or lines d and e will be found by drawing lines 
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rf", ^^ from those points, and placing them in the centre of 
the face of the cube, — that is to say, equidistant from the 
lines a* c*, a* c«, representing the lateral faces of the cube. 

Fig. 21. 




The student must also understand that when two planes 
intersect each other, the point of intersection will form a 
line (Art. 11, Fig. 8); consequently there will be a line 
at the point /, because we have the lower edge of the 
block e f meeting the face of the cube : therefore from / 
draw the line /*. If vertical lines be now drawn from 
each end of the lines d} and /*, as shown by the lines 2 2, 
3 3, on the lower face of the cube, the projection of the 
block will be complete. A very common error is that of 
drawing the lines d\ e\f across the face of the cube. We 
have now to find the elevation of block 5 and the one 
beyond it on the opposite face of the cube. 

Art. 39. — As it is desirable in a work of this descrip- 
tion to avoid as much as possible the use of figures and 
letters of reference, the student should remember that 
the lines a* c^ a^ c% will in future be said to represent 
the lateral faces of the cube. In like manner, the lines 
2 2, 3 3, represent the lateral edges of the block. It 
will be observed that the blocks which require to be 
represented are those standing out from the lateral faces 
of the cube. The face of the block numbered 6 is 
parallel to the plane of projection, and the face of the 
cube, of ivhich it forms a part, is also parallel to the 
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plane of projection. Now the projection of all planes 
which are parallel to the original plane must be right 
lines (Art. 28) ; and the distance between the face of 
block and face of cube will be equal to the thickness of 
block. Therefore, from the points g. A, i, draw lines 
g^^ h\ i\ in length equal to the thickness of the block ; 
through g\ h\ i\ draw a vertical line to form the lateral 
face of the block (as shown in the representation of the 
sixth block on the opposite side of the cube); and the 
projection of the cube, with blocks, will then be obtained. 

Art. 40. — In considering the sections of the cube, 
the student will be thrown to a considerable extent upon 
his own resources, inasmuch as an explanation of each 
section would be attended with an unnecessary amount 
of repetition. We accordingly purpose to give a full 
description only of the third section of this figure, and of 
the fifth section of the succeeding figure, representing a 
hollow cube. 

Commencing at point i of the third section. Fig. 22^ 
we get the line i* i*, which is equal in length to one side of 
the block ; and from point 2 we get the line 2* 2^ of the 
same length. Having got these lines, draw vertical lines 
from each end of the line i* i*, to represent the lateral 
edges of the block. 

We now come to point 3. The line represented by 

Fig, 22. 



y-t/ 




this point would extend from one side of the cuhe to the* 
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Other if there were nothing to intercept its course ; but 
since the Llock forms a part of the cube, and projects 
from the centre of its face, it will be evident that the 
line will only extend between the edges of the block and 
the sides of the cube. Therefore, from point 3, draw 
lines, commencing at each edge of the block at the points 
3* 3*, making those lines equal in length to a ft or a c, 
because that edge of the block marked / is farther 
from the eye than that face of the cube marked g^ by 
the distance ah or a c: then as the line 3* ^, on each 
side of the block, is equal to a ft or a c, the entire 
distance 3' 3* will be equal to the length of one of th* 
boundary lines or faces of the cube. From points 3*, 3% 
let fall vertical lines representing the lateral faces of the 
cube. Find the elevation of the remaining portions of 
the blocks projecting from the lateral faces of the cube 
by drawing lines from points 4 and 5, making such lines 
equal in length to the thickness of the block, as before 
described. The lower part of the figure being simply a 
repetition of the upper part, it only remains to be said 
that the section of the cube with blocks commences at 
point 2, and terminates at point 6. Those portions of the 
blocks from i to 2 and from 6 to 7 being in elevation, are 
not interfered with by the line of section. [See Drawing B, 
on which will be found the remaining sections.] 

Art. 41. — Before we proceed with the next figure, it 
will be necessary to direct attention to the use of dotted 



lines, thus : Lines 

of this description are employed to indicate the direction 
of the visual or projecting rays, as before explained; 
but their principal use is to represent some object 
which is behind another object. As a familiar illus- 
tration, let us suppose that the elevation of a fire-place, 
with mantel-piece, &c., is required, and that it is also 
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iiecpsaai^ to show the breadth and direction or course of 
tlic flue. In this case the due should he represented ny 
(lotted lines, because it cannot be s.^en. The rule, there- 
fore, is simply this : — All objects which are visible mit»l 
be represented by full lines; but those objects which are 
not visible, and yet require to be represented, must he 
drawn in dotted lines. In the case to which we have just 
leferred, the dotted lines supersede to some extent the use 
of a section, inasmuch as the direction of the flue could 
not consistently he represented by full lines if the drawing 
were intended to show an elevation. 

Art. 42. — Dotted lines are sometimes employed as 
section lines in tlie following manner : — Suppose 
Fig. 23 to represent the section of a Pig- 23. 

piece of wood in combination with two r 
pieces of iron or other metal. It is J 
iiecessary ill the first place to draw the i 
section lines in opposite directions ! 
(AuT. 14); and in order to distinguish ^ 
the wood from the metal, it is the practice of many 
draughtsmen to make every other section line of the wood 
ii dotted line. The section lines of wood are, however, 
frequently drawn in color, such as burnt or raw sienna; 
but in engravings this is impracticable, so that it may be 
desirable to adopt the above practice as a rule. 



Problem VII. 



To fijtd the elevation and sectional elfvatiojts of a kollotv 
cube with projecting blocks. 

AitT. 43. — Fig. 24 represents a box or hollow cube, on 
each face of which, and in the centre thereof, there is 
a projecting hollow Mock or rectangular tube, conimuni- 
CHtinc with the inside of tlie cube. The e.xtent of the 
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openinsrs and the thickness of wood whereof the object is 
Composed are clearly shown by the dotted lines. It is 

Fig, 24. 
No. 1. No. 2. 



-> 




now required to produce the elevation and sectional eleva- 
tions^ of which there are five, — ^the lines of section being 
drawn through the same points as directed for Fig. 20. 

Art. 44. — Having got the projected elevation of the 
cube with blocks, as directed in Art. S8, we have simply 
to get the elevation of the opening, which is nothing more 
than an elevation of a square or rectangular tube, making 
an angle of 45'' with the intersecting line, and conse- 
quently, when projected, an angle of 45° with the plane of 
projection (Art. 34). On referring to No. 1 in the above 
figure, it will be perceived that the size of the opening, in 
the centre of the square block, is shown by full lines, 
because, in this view of the cube, the opening is presented 
to the eye. Now, on looking at No. 1 in the direction 
indicated by the arrow, it is evident that a line represent- 
ing the upper edge of the opening would be seen at point 
1, and that its lower edge would be seen at point 4; 
therefore from point i draw the line 2 i, and from point 
4 the line 8 4. If the thickness of the wood composing 
the tube be now set off from each edge of the blocks and 
vei'tical lines be drawn through those points to represeut 
the sides of the opening, the length of the lines 2 i ana 
t 4 will be determined. 
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There remains another line to be drawn, namely, from 
the point a ; for if the edge of the T square be placed 
upon that point, it will be found to occupy a position 
between points i and 4; — that is to say, if the figure 
were viewed in the direction indicated, we should see 
through the opening and into the inside of the cube ; and, 
consequently, we should perceive a line at point a, con- 
stituting the inner edge of the upper side of the open- 
ing. Therefore, from point a draw the line he; and the 
elevation of the upper half of the hollow cube will be 
complete. 

It is desirable to guard the student against a very 
common error which the writer has frequently had occa- 
sion to correct, namely, that of drawing a line from the 
point in the dotted line l a where it passes the boundary 
line of that face of the cube on which the block or tube 
1 4 is placed. If the cube and block were distinct, or 
composed of different materials, such a line would then 
be correct ; but as the block forms part of the cube, it 
would be incorrect to draw such a line. 

Art. 45. — It is a common practice, when space is an 
object, to show one half of a figure in elevation and the 
other half in section ; but the student is recommended to 
complete the whole figure as an elevation, and then pro- 
ceed with the first section, which, for the reason just 
stated, we have exhibited as the lower half of No. 2, 
Fig. 24. 

Art. 46. — We must now presume that No. 1, Fig. 24, 
is divided by the line of section A B, and that one-fourth, 
on the left hand of the figure, is removed. Perhaps it 
would be more convenient to suppose the line of section 
to be produced and half the figure removed. If this 
were the case, we should then have a section showing 
the inside of the cube now to be explained. 

Taking d, the highest point in the line of section A B, as 
the first for illustration, it will be necessary to consider 
wl)at I«'ngth Af line would be produced if the cube were 

I) 
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divided at that point by a plane cutting through the 
several points from a to b ; in other words, what is the 
distance from point d to the next point beyond it ? 

In the first place, we have got a cubical box, made of 
wood or other material, of the thickness represented by 
dotted lines; consequently, if we set off that thickness 
from each side or lateral face of the cube, and let fall 
vertical lines. A, i, j, A, through those points, we shall then 
have two lines representing the inner faces of the cube. 
Now, the line d extends from the inner face of the cube 
to the outer face of the tubular block ; therefore, from d 
draw the line d d. No. 2, and do the same on the opposite 
side of the cube. 

It will be remembered that the points e and g were 
obtained when getting out the elevation, so that we have 
only to notice the point /, which represents a line extend- 
ing across the inside of the cube ; tlierefore, from point 
/ draw k i, and put in the section lines as shown. 

The next question is, what should we tjee inside the 
cube if one half were removed ? Manifestly the points 
w, n, (which have already been described in the shape 
of the like points, i, a, 4), representing an opening in the 
centre of the cube, as shown in No. 2. 

Art. 47. — It is presumed that during the reading of 
this book the student is occupied with his pencil in 
putting down each line as it is described, and that he 
never makes a line without understanding its meaning. 
It would be an easy matter indeed to copy a number of 
mathematical s3rmbols ; but such a practice would never 
make a mathematician : neither would the practice oi 
copying mechanical drawings or the examples given in 
this work make a mechanical draughtsman; although 
in course of time he might be able to produce a very 
elaborate and highly finished piece of work in the form 
rf a copy of another drawing. Our object, however, 
is to produce something more than a mere copyist ; and 
it the practice here pointed out be perseveringly fol- 
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lowed, it is confidently hoped that by the time the student 
has gone through all that the writer intends to lay before 
hiin, he will take a higher position than the person who 
has acquired his knowledge of mechanical drawing by 
copying or imitation rather than by the study of its 
principles. 

Art. 48. — In getting out the sectional elevations of 
the hollow cube, the teacher will invariably find that the 



Fig. 25. 
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Fig. 20. 



first point in the fourth 
section is a ^reat stum- 
bling-block ; that many of 
his students will persist 
in drawing a line, as a 6 
(Fig. 25), to represent the 
section of that part of the tube from which 
the line is drawn. In such cases it is 
desirable to lead the student to a know- 
ledge of the true projection by giving the 
following illustration (Fig. 26), which re- 
presents a tube 1 inch square, and 2 inches 
long, the size of the opening or interior being' shown by 
dotted lines. Required, first, 
the elevation; secondly, a sec- 
tional elevation taken through 
the line a b; and thirdly, 

a sectional elevation taken 

through the line c d. It 
will then be found that the 
line of section at the point 
alluded to does not extend 
across the figure, but is re- 
presented by two lines. Should any of our readers 
make the same mistake, let them try the above solution 
before they refer to Drawing C, on which the fourth section 
will be found. 

Art. 49. — We will now proceed with an explanation 
ot the fifth section (see Fig. 27, Plate I), first remarkjiig 

D ? 
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that all the sections have been so arranged that the fifth 
section, although by far the most difficult, contains nothing 
more than will be found i\ one or the other of the pre- 
ceding sections ; as a general rule, therefore, the student 
is expected to go through the fifth without the aid of his 
instructor. 

Inasmuch as this section forms a key to all the pre- 
ceding sections, it will be necessary to dwell upon it 
at considerable length. There are certain portions, how- 
ever, which may be left to the comprehensive powers 
of the student, to avoid the use of additional letters of 
reference. 

Art. 50. — It is now presumed that the lower half of 
the cube is removed, and that the upper or remaining 
lialf is viewed in the same direction as before. It will 
be remembered that points i, 2, and 3, No. 1, which are 
represented by lines i' /, ^ 2", ^ s", No. 2, were described 
wlien getting out the elevation ; we shall, therefore, com- 
mence with point 4. If the block were solid, this line 
would extend across its face, and its length would be 
equal to one side of the square ; but since there is an 
opening through the block to the inside of the cube, it is 
evideni that a plane passing through point 4 would pro- 
due , ii the section, two lines, each being in length equal 
to the thickness of the sides of the tube. Having got 
the elevation of lines 1, 2, and 3, and determined their 
lengths (Art. 44), let fall from the end of each line 
vertical lines, which will represent the lateral faces of the 
cube and tube, and the inner faces of the tube; the latter 
being represented by the vertical lines drawn from 3' 3". 
Since the vertical lines from points 2^ ^\ s' 9f\ represent 
those sides of the tube which are cut by the line of section 
at point 4, it is obvious that the projection of point 4 will 
be 4', and that 4" will be the projection of the line beyond 
point 4 which is on the farther side of the tube from that 
Been at No. I. 

We now come to point 6. If the figure were a plain 
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solid cube, the line of section at this point would extend 
across its face (Art. 40); but its course is interrupted [sea 
point 3 in the third section. Fig. 22], and consequently tlie 
projection of point 5 will commence at 6' and terminate 
at the block ; and on the other side of the block the line 
will extend to f? . 

The next point cut by the line of section is a dotted 
line, representing the inner face of the cube, marked c. 
This line, like that at point 4, would extend across the 
inside of the cube were it not for the opening, which 
interferes with its course; consequently the line will 
commence on the inner face of each side of the cube and 
terminate at the opening. Therefore, from each lateral 
face of the cube set off its thickness, and draw vertical 
lines, aft, c d; from those lines draw a e*', c e'; and the 
section at point 6 will be obtained. 

Point 7. The line of section at this point projects 
from the lateral faces of the cube a distance equal to the 
.thickness of the block [see points 4 and 6, Fig. 22]. 
Through each end of the lines drawn from point 7, marked 
7,' 7," draw vertical lines, ^ /, gh^ representing the ends 
or lateral faces of the tube; and from, point 8 draw the 
lines ()r 8, e 8. It will be perceived, on referring to No. 1, 
that the part 7 8 of the tube, and also the portion from 4 to 
*2, as well as the face of the cube from 6 to i, are not inter- 
fered with by the line of section, and are therefore shown 
in elevation. 

The 9th point represents a line extending from the out- 
side ot tne tube to the inside of the cube, as described 
with reference to point a. Fig. 24, and repr^\sented in 
No. 2 of the present figure bv tlie line j/ ^ Again^ 
point 10 in the section is the same as 9; point ii is the 
same aa 7 ; 12 is the same as 6 ; and 13 is the same as />. 
The length of the lines from point 13 is determined by 
letting fall vertical lines from 2' 2", to represent the out- 
aide of the lower tube ; and if similar lines he drawn 
from 3" 3', representinir the inside of the tube, the fixten*^ 
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of those lines will be determined by drawing a line from 
point 14, which is the same as 4. We may now put in 
the section lines, which commence at point 4 and termi- 
nate at point 9, and commence again at point lo, termi- 
nating at point 14, as shown in No. 2. 

We have yet to consider what will be seen inside the 
cube when the lower half is removed. In the first place 
we shall see the lines indicated by the points h, ?, m, n, o. 
These lines, it will be remembered, represent the angular 
edges of the apertures, and are therefore of the same 
length as the line 2!' 2f ; and since the openings are in the 
middle of the cube, the projected lines drawn from those 
points will be immediately below the line 3'^ 3'. Therefore, 
from points A, Z, w, draw lines ; and produce the vertical 
lines from points s'"' 8' to meet the line from m, in m'^ mf. 
Draw similar lines from n and 0; and produce the vertical 
lines representing the inside of the opening to meet the 
line from n in n'^ w'. From the point r, or 5, draw a line 
across the entire figure, as /, /, r'\ This line, it will be 
observed, is the representative of three lines, — namely, 
the line from point r to the point beyond it (that is, from 
the outside of the tube to the inside of the cube), the cor- 
responding line on the other side of the figure, and the 
line from point a to the point beyond, which extends 
across the inside of the cube. This is only true when 
the diagonals of the cube are vertical and horizontal, in 
which caso the points or lines r and s coincide; but in 
any othei- position th<7y would be projected into three 
distinct liiiCS. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PaOJKOnoN FROM THE LoWER TO THE UPPER 

Plane. 



Art. 5L — It has been shown that the two planes of 
projection are at right angles to each other (Art. 3). 
Consequently, if any given point, a, in Fig. 28 

the horizontal plane be supposed to re- ot 
present a line, the projection of that line 
in the vertical plane would be found by 
drawing from the given point a ^ 

line at right angles to the inter- -^- }_ 

seciting line, as a a', and making ! 

a' a^ equal in length to the sup- • 

posed length of the line repre- ^ 

sented by the point a. In this 

case a represents a plan of a line 

at right angles to the plane of 

projection, and of d' the elevation of that line, which is 

parallel to the plane of projection. 

Art, 52. — If this book be now inverted or turned 
upside down, the reader will see that the foregoing pro- 
position is just the converse of that given in Art. 5; 
for, in that position of the book, a becomes the elevation 
of a point or line, and a' a!^ the plan of that line. It is 
proposed, however, to give a few examples of projection 
from the lower to the upper plane, in order that the 
student may become familiar with some objects which in 
Chapter VI. will bo projected upon an inclined plane. It 
is also of importance to remember that when an elevation 
only of an object is required, the principle contained in 
f:he following propositions will in all cases apply; but 
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when the projection ot an object is required on -«te inclined 
plane, the case will be very different, as will be hereafter 
explained. 




Problem VIII. 

The plan of a rectangular plate being given, to find the 

elevation. 

Art. 53. — If the lower part of Fig. 29 be supposed to 
Fig, 29. represent a plan of a rectan- 

gular plate or sheet, abed, 
of paper, tin, or other like 
material, parallel to the lower 
plane, its elevation will be 
represented by a right line 
drawn betw^een the verti- 
cal lines projected from the 
points a and c. Then will a' cf 
be an edge view or elevation 
of the plate ab c cZ, whicli is 
parallel to the lower plane, 
and at right angles to the upper plane (Art. 35). 

Art. 54. — If we suppose the rectangular figure to be 
the plan of a block of wood or stone, instead of a plate, 

the points a, b, c, d, will then 
represent lines, each being in 
length equal to the thickness 
of the block. In obtaining 
the elevation of the block, as 
at Fig. 30, the plan is sup 
posed to be viewed in the direc- 
tion indicated by the arrow 
In this case the points a, b, c, 
only are seen ; and their pro 
jection is obtained as already 
described for the projection of 
fi m\^^ point or line (Art. 51). 
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Art. 55. — Now the elevation of point b is b', that of c,V, 
and of a, d. Again, point V is nearer to the eye of the 
observer than point cl OiX d \ and b is the plan of V. 
TJierefore all those points which are nearest to the eye in 
the elevation will in the plan be farthest from the intersect- 
ing line ; and, conversely^ all those points which are farthest 
from the eye in the elevation will in the plan be nearest to 
the intersecting line. 

Art. 5Q. — The writer has repeatedly been asked what 
distance the elevation should be above the intersecting 
line. In reply, it may be stated that the height of any 
figure above the intersecting line depends entirely on cir- 
cumstances : perhaps it would be more consistent to 
place the elevation of Fig. 30 upon the intersecting line. 
As a general rule, however, it may be said that what- 
ever distance the elevation is above the intersecting line, the 
plan may be looked upon as being the same distance above 
tlie horizontal plane. In many cases, however, the dis- 
tance above the intersecting line is a matter of conve- 
As an illustration of the rule, we may suppose 



nience. 



Fi^. 31. 



the lower part of Fig. 31 
to represent the plan of a 
table, in which the posi- 
tions of the legs are in- 
dicated by dotted lines 
(Art. 41). Now the table 
is supposed to stand upon 
the horizontal plane; and 
since the intersecting line 
is sometimes called the 
ground line, and is in- 
tended to represent an 
elevation of the horizontal plane, it follows that the legs 
of the table, in the vertical plane, should stand upon the 
ground line : hence the rule that the height of a' V above 
the intersecting line represents the distance of the upper 
surface of the table, a b, from its plane of projection. 
The positions of the legs in the elevation are obtauied 
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as shown by the dotted lines, which represent the pro- 
jecting rays. 



Problem IX. 

Given tlie plan of a rectangular frame, tojind the elevaiion. 
Art. 57. — Let i 4 5 6, Fig. 32, represent the plan ot* a 



Fig. 32. 



wooden frame of any 
dimensions, except 
that the breadth of 
material of which it is 
made is equal to twice 
the thickness ; that is, 
the length of the lines 
represented by points 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c., is twice 
the thickness from 
1 to 2, or from 3 to 4. 
Required the eleva- 
tion. 
In this figure the projection of the lines from points 1,2, 
3, 4, 7, 6, only are required ; and since the lines are all of 
the same length, their elevation will be bounded by the 
horizontal line 4' e', representing the upper face of the 
figure, and by the ground line on which the object is sup 
posed to rest. 




Problem X. 
The plan of a flight of steps being given, to find the elevation. 

Art. 58. — Let Fig. 33 represent the plan of a flight of 
steps, on the left of which there is a wall projecting a little 
in front of the bottom or first step. The height or rise of 
each step is equal to two-thirds of the breadth of the 
horizontal face. It is required to find the elevation. 

The vr»rtical corners of the steps are represented by 
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points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, eaxsh being in length equal to two- 
thirds of the breadth of the horizontal face, or distance 
from 1 to 2. The upper face of the wall, a b c, is level 
with the top step ; consequently the length of lines repre- 
sented by points a, b, d, will be equal to the rise of the 
five steps, or two-thirds of the distance from i to D. 
Therefore, from a, b, d, draw a a', b 6', d d\ at right 
ancles to the intersecting line ; and having determined the 

Fig. 33. 




length of tliese lines, draw a' d' parallel to the ground 
line: then will a' d' represent the upper face of the wall 
and the top step. Divide the vertical line d' into five 
equal parts, i', 2', 3', &c. : then will 1', 2', 3', &c., repre* 
sent the vertical heights or distances of the points 1, 2, 3, 
&c., from the lower plane. If, therefore, vertical lines 
be drawn from points 1, 2, 3, &c., in the lower plane, and 
horizontal lines from the points 1', 2', 3', &c., in the 
vertical plane, the intersection of these lines will give 
the elevations of the corners of the steps, as at points 
1", 2". The upper faces of the steps are represented by 
lines drawn through the aforesaid intersections, parallel 
to I L; and the length of each step is determined by 
drawing vertical lines from those points where the steps 
join the face of the wall, as shown by line J «", drawn 
from e, and by line/2'^ drawn from point 2. 
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CHAPTER r. 
On Shadow or Shape Lineb* 



Art. 59. — We purpose in this Chapter, which will b« 
as brief as the nature of the subject will allow, to explain 
tlie use of what is called a shade or shadow line. 

In the execution of mechanical and architectural out- 
line drawings, it is necessary to make use of different 
grades or thicknesses of lines, which are called finey 
medium, and shadow or shade lines. Although these 
lines may be looked upon as embellishments to the 
drawing, their function is of a much more important 
nature, inasmuch as tlie incorrect use of a shadow line 
will produce an effect the very reverse of that which the 
draughtsman intended. It is, therefore, of great import- 
ance that those persons who are engaged in this descrip- 
tion of drawing should adopt a uniform rule with respect 
to the direction in which the light is supposed to fall 
upon the picture. We are induced to call attention to 
this, from the fact that we have sometimes met with 
drawings having the light introduced in the opposite 
direction to that in which, as a rule, it is generally 
supposed to fall. In order that the proper direction in 
which the light should be admitted may be clearly under- 
stood, the student is requested to place his drawing board 
before him in a vertical position. If he can now imagine 
a ray or rays of light coming over his left shoulder so as 
♦lO strike the planes of the drawing at an apparent angle 
j>f 45° with the intersecting line, he will have an idea of the 
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proper direction of the light. This is the rvle. In the 
above-mentioned departure from the rule, the light is 
supposed to come over the right shoulder at the same 
angle ; and we beg to caution the student against adopting 
this practice. 

Art. 60. — Let a b d c. No. 1, Plate IL, represent the 
two planes of projection, divided by i L, the intersecting 
line. Upon the upper and lower planes draw e h I g, to 
represent the elevation, and i V h' ^, the plan of a 
cube. From I and Z', through e and /, draw lines I e riy 
V ef n': then will n e I represent the direction of the 
ray or rays of light falling on the vertical plane, and 
n! e! V the direction of the rays of light which fall on 
the horizontal plane. We will now suppose the two 
planes to be bent (or turned upon i L as a hinge joint) 
at right angles to each other. If, in this positign, the 
two planes, with their cubes, were viewed in the direction 
of the arrow, they would appear as shown at No. 2, in 
which it will be seen that the rays of light falling on the 
two planes are parallel to each other. It will also be 
observed that the apparent angle which those rays n e l^ 
v! ef Z', make with the planes of projection is 45° ; but 
the real angle is 35° 16'. The mode of proving this will be 
given in a subsequent Chapter ; for our present purpose 
it will be sufficient to state that the rays of light are 
represented in the upper and lower planes by lines drawn 
at an angle of 45° with the intersecting line. 

Art. 61. — We now come to an explanation of the object 
of making a distinction in the thickness of lines when 
executing outline drawings. As general rules we may 
here state : — 

First. — That all lines forming those angles or boundaries 
of surfaces upon which the light falls direct, and which do 
not cast a shadow upon any other surface or object, must 
h^fine lines. 

Secondly. — All lines forming those angles or boundaries 
of surfaces upon which the li^ht does not fall direct, and 
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from which a shadow is cast upon some other suriace or 
object, must be thick lines, commonly called shadow oi 
shade lines. 

Cylindrical, conical, and spherical surfaces are excep- 
tions to these rules, as will be hereafter noticed. 

Art. 62. — If the light be supposed to fall on the cube 
ehl g, No. 1, as already explained, three of its faces will 
be illumined and three in shade. It is, therefore, evident, 
from the direction of the light, that the boundary lines or 
angles of the cube e h, e g will follow the first rule ; but 
since the lines I g, I h cast a shadow on the plane a 5 l i, 
of the form shown Sit o p q, they will follow the second 
rule. 

In like manner, since the light falls upon the lower 
plane in the direction n^ e! I'y the boundary lines U i, V h' 
will cast the shadow r s t: therefore I' i, /' A' must be 
shade lines ; and, for the reasons above given, ef i, ef 7/ 
must be fine lines. Having explained the direction in 
which the light falls upon the drawing, and the position 
of the two planes, it is necessary to observe that English 
draughtsmen generally project the shadow on the lower 
plane in the same direction as the shadow in the upper 
plane, as shown by dotted lines, u v w; m which case 
// ef and h' V would be shade lines. But as this practice 
can only be defended on the supposition that all plans 
and elevations of structures are in the same plane, as 
indicated by the dotted line x t/. No. 2, we prefer to adopt 
the practice of the French, who recognise the existence 
of the two planes, in accordance with the principles of 
orthographic projection. 

Art. 63. — We will now suppose the cube ehl g. No. 1, 
to be turned as represented in elevation at B, and in plan 
at A, so as to present two of its faces to view; in which case 
it will be evident that the vertical boundary line A/, at 
some portion of a revolution, would cease to be a shadow 
line and become a fine line. Let the cube a be moved 
into such a position that the face B is parallel to or in the 
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same plane as the rays of light, as indicated hy n h f in the 
plan A. In this position of the cube it is evident that the 
liglit would fall direct on the face e hf g, and that the 
tiice B would be in the shade. It now becomes a question 
as CO which of the vertical boundary lines o I or h f 
should be the shadow line. A very common practice is 
to make o Z a shadow or thick line, and A / a fine line ; 
we prefer, liowever, in cases where o Z is a definite 
shadow line, to make A / a medium line, with a view 
to distinguish an angular surface from a flat surface 
upon which a right line might be drawn. At the same 
time it is questionable whether h f should not be the 
shadow line and o I sl fine line. If we refer to No. 3, 
which represents a plan and shaded elevation of a cube, 
it will be seen that the darkest part of the shade com- 
mences at the line h f and terminates with a reflected 
light as it approaches o L The practice of shading 
hexagonal nuts, although the liglit falls upon the face at 
an acute angle, is the same as when shading the cube, 
notwithstanding that o' Z', No. 4, becomes, according to 
the rule, a definite shadow line. Again, if the nut were 
turned so as to present a little more of its darkened face 
to the liorht, the shadow would lose much of its intensitv, 
and ultimately ///' would become a fine line. 

It is for the above reasons that we recommend for 
angular surfaces ei^ier a definite shadow line with two 
ilne lines, or a shadow and a medium shadow line toith 
one fine line. The thickness of the medium line and 
the angle at which it should become a fine line must 
be left to the judgment of the draughtsman, especially 
for objects projected upon an inclined plane [see 
Drawings D and E], for which it is difficult to lay 
down rules. It will be observed, however, that these 
projections, like those in isometrical perspective, exhibit 
R plan and elevation in one view; and as such delineations 
Are sufficientlv clear without shadow lines, their appli- 
ration may be considered more ^^ an embellishment 
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than a« a matter of \itility. Moreover, if the atudent 
attempt to adhere strictly to any rule, he will find the 
greater portion of his work composed of either medium 
or shade lines, and the question of their discontinuance 
a difficult one to decide. An illustration of this will be 
seen on referring to Drawing E. It must, therefore, be 
understood that the above rules are intended to apply to 
orthographic representations of objects, and not to isome- 
trical delineations or projections upon the inclined plane. 

Art. 64. — With regard to cylindrical surfaces, it is 
not only inelegant but improper to apply either a medium 
or shade line. If the reader will turn to Drawings K and 
L, he will there see the manner of producing the effect of 
a cylindrical surface, which is greatly enhanced by leaving 
a reflected light on the right hand of the darkest part of 
the cylinder. This is also the case with cones and spheres, 
which must be drawn without medium or shadow lines. 

Let No. 5, Plate 2, represent the plan and elevation of 
a cylinder. From Z, the centre of the plan, draw I e n 2it 
an angle of 45° with the intersecting line. Draw o I h at 
right angles to I e, cutting the circumference of the cylin- 
der in points o and h. From the points of intersection 
e and A, draw vertical lines, e^ g, W f. Then will e' g be that 
part of the cylinder upon which the light falls direct, and 
A' / that portion of the cylinder's surface which would cast 
a shadow upon the plane of projection. Consequently «' ^ 
will be the lightest part of the cylinder, and ///the darkest 
part. It will be evident, on examining the direction of 
the rays of light op, hq, which are drawn parallel to I en, 
that it would be highly improper to apply the second rule 
to the boundary line t A, although this is too frequently 
done in the beautiful illustrations of our works. Apart 
from such a direct innovation of the principles of shading, 
if this practice were discontinued, cylindrical surfaces in 
an outline drawing would then be readily distinguished 
from flat surfaces ; in other words, a round bar of iron 
would never be taken for a flat or square bar — an advan- 
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fage which in itself is sufficient to show the necessity of 
discontinuing shadow lines on cylindrical surfaces. It is 
correct, however, to shade-line the end of a cylinder; and 
this is effected in the following manner : — 
. Art. 65, — ^Let No. 6 represent the end elevation of a 
cylinder, and I e n, o />', h q^, the rays of light. Draw h o 
at right angles to I e n. Then will h o determine the 
extent of the shade line for the interior and exterior of 
*h< cylmder. For the interior, e will be the darkest part 
of the shade line, which must be gradually reduced in 
thickness as it approaches the line h o. For the exterior, 
I will be the darkest point, the line being gradually re- 
duced in thickness towards h and o, where it joins that 
part of the circle or end of the cylinder upon which the 
light falls direct. It will be seen that the plan, No. 5, 
is shaded in like manner. The mode of producing these 
graduating lines for large circles is by opening or un- 
screwing the bow pen and gradually closing it ; and for 
the small circles, by commencing at the darkest part and 
going over the line a sufficient number of times to obtain 
the desired effect. 

As an illustration of the result produced by admitting 
the light over the right shoulder, we may direct attention 
to the plan of Fig. 9, Drawing A, in which, if the shade 
lines were drawn on the opposite side, that part whicli 
is intended* to represent a groove or recess would, by a 
person who had been accustomed to the rule, be taken 
for a projection, or part of the object standing above the 
rest. 

Lastly. — On referring to the first elevation of the cube 
on Drawing B, it will be seen that those faces which are 
parallel to the rays of light are not shadow-lined 
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FiiT. 35. 




.u^ 
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inclined to tlie vertical plane. It is now required to get 
an edt^i.^ view or elevation of the board when looking at it 
h\ the direction indicated by the arrow. In other words, 

given A B D C, the 
plan, and a b d c, 
the elevation of a 
plane, to find the 
anffle which that 
plane makes with 
the vertical plane. 
Produce the line 
b a indefinitely ; 
from any point, g, 
in such line, with 
a radius equal to A c or b d, describe an arc cutting the 
ground line in the point h ; join g h : then will g h be 
equal to the breadth of the board, and therefore repre- 
sent an end elevation or view oi' the board as if seen 
m the direction indicated. Through g draw g f perpen- 
dicularly to I L: then will ^/represent an edge view of 
the vertical , plane, and f g h the angle which the board 
makes with that plane. 

Art. 71. — Again, produce f g to i k, making i k equal 
to A B ; from h draw I m parallel to i k; join i I and km: 
then will i k m I he ^ plan of the inclined plane g h. 
The plane i k m I will therefore make an angle with 
the horizontal plane equal to the angle g h i. 

If the reader has thoroughly succeeded in realising the 
relative positions of the drawing board which has been 
used to illustrate the planes of projection in this Chapter, 
a knowledge of the projection of objects upon those 
planes will be readily acquired, provided attention be paid 
to the following theorems. 

Theorems. 

Art. 72. — lat. The projection of any given point in 
cither the upper or lower plane will always be in a line 
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drawn from the original point in that plane parallel to the 
intersecting line. 

2nd. The projection of a point from the upper to the 
lower plane, or from the lower to the upper plane, will 
always be in a line drawn from the original point at 
right angles to the intersecting line. 

3rd. When one or more original points are given in tlie 
lower plane, and corresponding points to the originals in 
any part of the upper plane, the projection of such points 
will be found by drawing lines from the original points at 
right angles to the intersecting line, and from the corres- 
ponding points parallel to the intersecting line, — the 
projection of the original and corresponding points being 
where the lines so drawn cut each other in the upper 
plane. The converse of this is the case when the original 
points are given in the upper plana and the corresponding 
points in the lower plane. 

4th. All lines which are parallel to the vertical plane 
will, in the lower plane, be parallel to the intersecting lino 

5th. All those points which are nearest to the eye in 
the upper plane will be farthest from the intersecting line 
in the lower plane. Conversely, all those 
points which are farthest from the eye in the ^^' 
upper plane will be nearest the intersecting 
line in the lower plane. [Read Art. 20.] i\ 

Note. — In the succeeding pages the arrow v^ 

drawn thus — > will denote the direction 

in which an object is supposed to be seen, as 

heretofore ; and this arrow ^^^^> > will be 

used to point out the direction in which any 
figure is supposed to move. ^^ 

Art. 73. — Example 1. Let Fig. 36 repre- 
sent the end elevation and plan of a shaft or 
cylinder turning upon its axis as indicated by \,^^ 
the arrows. It will be evident, more especially from the 
upper figure, that the direction of motion here pointed 
out is the same as that of the hands of a watch, and the 
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Fig 37 



a-< 



apparent motion of the sun. This motion is therefore said 

to oe right-handed. 

Art. 74. — Example 2. Suppose Fig. 37 to represent 
the elevation and plan of a square prism. 
Wc can imagine the prism to turn upon \t?, 
axis* in one direction or another. In this 
case the motion is supposed to be from right 
to left; and it is therefore called left-handed. 
,s^ l Although the arrows a and h point in oppo- 
site directions they represent the same direc- 
tion of motion ; because a is drawn partly 
in dotted lines, and is therefore a correct 
elevation of the arrow c (Art. 41). 

We shall now proceed with the projection 
of points, lines, plane figures, and geome- 
trical solids upon the inclined plane 




Y' 







a 



r^ 



Problem XI. 

Given the tntersectwig line and angle of the planes, to jind 

the projection of a point. 

Art. 75. — Let a, Fig. 38, be the given point. Draw 

Aba perpendicular to i L, 
the mtersectmg line ; and 
make the angle c h i equal 
to the angle of the two 

— planes. From J, with the 

distance h A, cut b c m dy 
\ draw d e parallel to the in- 

A tersecting line, nieeting a b 

m e ; and e is the projection of the point a. 

It is not necessary that the line a b a should pass 
through the foot or base of the inclined plane, as will 
ai)pear from the following problem. 

* The axis is a line, real or imaginary, that passes through any- 
thing on which it may revolve ; or, in other words, it is the centre of 
motion. 
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Problem! XII. 



ixiven the intersecting line and inclination i^f the planej io 
find the projection of a given right liiie, 

Akt. 7G. — Let A B, Fig. 39, be the given right liiife> 

V V 1 . ^ . . . 



and a h, the inclination 
of the planes. Find 
the projection of the 
points A B (Prob. XI.); 
join a' V\ and a' V is 
the projection of the 
given ri^;ht line A B. 



F^, 39. 




Problem XIIL 

(iiven Hie intersecting line and inctination of the platu. to 

Jind the projection of a triangle. 

Art. 77.--Let a c b. Fig. 40, be the given triangle, 
and a ^5 the inclination of the piano 



Fig. 40. 



Fig. 41 





J) 



/. 



Find the position of points a, b, c, upon the 2iicliued 
p!ane, iy measuring the distances from the intersecting line; 
tind also tho projection of the points a/, h\ c', and join tuem 
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by right Anes : then will of c' If be the projection o^* Hie 
triangle A c b. 

Art. 78. — It should be understood that the problems 
relating to Figs. 38, 39, and 40, have been given more as 
elementary illustrations of the principles which govern the 
projection of objects on the inclined plane than as rules 
to be followed. Moreover, since problems XI. and XII. 
have been taken from an excellent work on Projection by- 
Mr. Peter Nicholson, to whom we are indebted for some 
of the figures in this treatise, it is desirable to remark 
that they are given in the work to which we allude as 
projections upon the lower plane; whereas, we have given 
them as projections from the lower to the upper plane ; 
and in the subsequent Chapters we shall have to consider 
them as projections from the lower to the upper plane, and 
from the upper to the lower plane. There wiU also be 
this difference in the mode of treatment, that, instead of 
measuring from the intersecting line the distances of the 
several points, as a, b, c, such distances will be measured 
from some line below the original figure. This line being 
employed in all our future problems, will be marked with, 
the letters D L, and called the datum line, inasmuch as 
it is a line from which all lateral measurements for the 
elevation of the original object upon the inclined plane 
will be taken. 

We now propose to give the projection of the last 
figure in accordance with this mode of treatment^ 

Art. 79. — Let a b c, Fig. 41, be the plan of a triangle, 
as shown at Fig. 40. At any given distance from the 
original figure draw d l parallel to the intersecting line. 
Make i p equal to the inclination of the plane on which 
the object is to be projected. Measure the distance of 
pomts A B and from the datum line, and set them off 
respectively from i on the line i p, in points a, by c. Find 
the projection of the points a, b, c, according to Theorem 
3. Then will a' </ V be the projection of the original 
figure A c B. 
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Abt. 80. — The difference betwixt measuring from the 
intersecting line and the datum line would be more 
apparent, perhaps, if the object represented one of the 
tiles of a tesselated pavement, with a device on its upper 
surface ; for in that case the device would not be seen in 
the projection, Fig. 40, inasmuch as the object is turned 
upside down. Whereas, by measuring from the datura 
line, the same surface is presented in both figures — the 
effect being precisely that which we have illustrated with 
the drawing board.* It will also be observed that this 
mode of proceeding is strictly in accordance with 
Theorem 5 and the true principles of orthographic 
projection. 



Problem XIV. 



Required the projection of a given right line, which is 
represented in the lower plane by a point. 

Art. 81. — If a point, as a. Fig. 42, be made to represent 
a right line, such line must be at right angles to the plane 
of projection. Therefore, Fig. 42. 
having found the position ^ 

cf point a on the inclined y& P- if> 

plane (by making % a ^n/^^ L 

equal to A c?, the dis- _/: \z \ L 

tance of a from d l), I 

draw a a' at right angles i 

to i /?, its plane of projec- A 

tion ; and make a a' equal jj \ ^ 

to the supposed length 

of line represented by 

point A. From A draw A b perpendicular to I L ; and 

from cf a draw cl h, a c, parallel to the intersecting line. 

Then will & c be the projection of the point or line A. 

Art. 82. — Q. At what distance should the datiini 
line be from the original point or figure ? 
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ylne. — The distance is immaterial, inasmuch as the 
datum line is simply employed as a means of getting the 
relative position of the points and lines of which the 
original figure is composed. By increasing or diminishing 
the distance of the datum line, the projection of the figure 
will be farther from or nearer to the intersecting Ulc; alj 
other conditions remain the same. 



Problem XV. 

Required the projection of a rectangular blocks two inches long, 
one inch wide, and half an inch thick, resting on a plane 
which makes any given angle with the intersecting line. 

Fig, 43. 



Ay 5. 



jV?2. 



&.":£. 




D 



Art. 83. — Find the position of points i, 2, 3, 4, upon 
the inclined plane, as directed in Art. 72. At right angles 
to that plane, and from points i, 2, 3, 4, draw lines i i', 
2 2^, &c., making them equal in length to the thickness of 
the object. Through the extremities of these lines draw 
i' 4', parallel to i p. Then will 1' 4' represent the upper 
fa?.e of the rectangular block; and since there are four 
points in that face, corresponding to points 1, 2, 3, 4, in 
the plan, their projection will be found as directed in 
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Theorem 3. The points i, 2, 3, 4, in the lower face of 
the figure, will be found in like manner, as shown by the 
projecting rays. If the student will once more place his 
box of instruments upon his drawing board, and look at 
it as directed in Art. 69, he will perceive the reason for 
two lines only being drawn to represent the lower face. 
Although it would be proper to represent those parts 
which are not seen by a fine dotted line, it is better in 
bome cases to omit them; for this reason, that where there 
is a disposition to show all the lines, the writer has not 
unfrequently seen those which ought to be left out 
drawn particularly full. The consequence is that the 
figure commences a display of geometrical gymnastics 
which somewhat takes the student by surprise. This 
effect, which was alluded to in the first Chapter, will be 
very marked in some of the figures in this ; as an illus- 
tration we may direct attention to No. 4, in which, if looked 
at steadfastly for a few seconds, the reader may with 
difficulty recognise No. 3, but it Avill immediately assume 
an inverted appearance. 

Art. 84. — It is well known that one of the greatest 
drawbacks to a steady perusal of works of this nature is 
the unavoidable and frequent use of numbers and letters 
of reference ; the desirableness of suppressing them as 
much as possible will therefore be readily acknowledged ; 
but in order that at the same time we may be understood, 
it will be necessary to give some explanation of the 
phraseology which will be used in this Chapter. 

In commencing the projection of any object, the first 
figure to be drawn is the plan (as No. 1, Fig. 43). This 
will consequently be called the original figure, because it 
is the initial figure, from which all horizontal dimensions 
only can be taken. 

Again, No. 2, Fig. 43, will be called the elevation, 
because it is an elevation of the plan upon the inclined 
plane; and it is from this figure that all vertical dimensiopt 
are or mav be tfck'^'^. 
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No. 3, Fig. 43, being obtained by projecting vertical 
lines from the plan, and horizontal lines from the eleva- 
tion, we shall call this figure the pi ejection of No. 1, or 
the original figure, upon the inclined plane. 

Art. 85. — The several points in the plan will generally 
be denoted by numbers instead of letters, and in such 
manner that they will run consecutively from the base of 
the inclined plane. This will be effected by calling that 
point nearest the datum line i, the next in succession 2, 
and so on with the rest. By adopting this system the 
references will be simple and easy, inasmuch as 3 will 
always be the next number to 4, &c. 

Each line in the elcA'ation will be indicated by one 
number only. Thus, let it be required to find the pro- 
jection of the upper and lower ends of line 2. This being 
done, and the points joined by a right line, we have then 
got the projection of line 2 in the elevation, or of point 2 
in the plan. Moreover, each number may be employed 
to represent all the points and lines in the same plane : 
an exemplification of this will be seen in the following 
problem. 



Problem XVI. 



Given the intersecting line and inclination of the plane, to 
find the projection of two rectangular blocks. 

Art. 86. — Let i 2 3 4, Fig. 44, represent a plan of the 
two blocks, placed one upon the other somewhat in the 
form of steps, the lines . forming the upper block being 
parallel to those of the lower block. If the thickness of 
each be the same, the eight points or corners of the two 
blocks, in plan, will represent so many lines of equal 
length. 

Find the position of points i, 2, 3, 4, upon the incUried 
plane; and complete the elevation of the lower block as 
in Prob. XV. Measure the distances of the correspond- 
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ui^ points in the smaller block from the datum line, and 
set them off in like manner on the inclined plane, aa 
shoAvn by small points or dots. Through each of the 

Fig. 44. 




so found, 
lines at 
right angles to 
and projecting 
from the upper 
face of the large 
block, which mav 
now be consi- 
dered as an in- 
clined plane, whereon the upj)er or small block is resting. 
Now, since the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, run consecutively, we 
anticipate there will be little difficulty in ascertaining 
which is line i, 2, or 3, in the upper block, and which of 
the points in the plan will correspond to those lines, 
since they are directly opposite to their respective num- 
bers. Find the projection of the first four points in the 
upper face of the small block, as explained in Theor. 3, 
and join those points by right lines. In other words, find 
by Prob. XV. the projection of the upper block, as sup- 
posed to be resting on the lower block, which forms an 
mclined plane. The projection of the lower block will 
simply be a repetition of the operations required for the 
upper. If this system, which enables us to represent 
sixteen or more points by four numbers, be practised, 
we may safely predict a saving of time, with greater 
simplicity. 

Art. 87. — The intimate relation which one problem 
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bears to another tliroughout this work, renders it of the 
utmost importance that every part of our subject should 
be understood as we go on. With this conviction we 
venture upon a further explanation of the relative posi- 
tion of the three last figures, which it will be important 
to remember. 

In the first place. No. 2 is an elevation of No. 1 , or the 
Appearance that figure would present if viewed in the di- 
rection of the arrow a : hence the reason for representing 
two of the vertical corners by dotted lines (see lines 2, 
No. 2), — ^the visible lines being i, 3, 4, in both blocks. 
Again, No. 3 exhibits the same appearance that No. 2 
would present if viewed in the direction indicated by the 
arrow b: that is to say, if the plane with the. object upon 
it were turned one-fourth of a revolution, upon i as a 
centre, in the direction of the arrow (namely, left-handed, 
— Art. 74), so that every point in the figure would 
describe a plane at right angles to the vertical plane, the 
appearance of No. 2 wouJd be exactly like that of No. 3. 
It has also been explained that the same appearance 
would be exhibited by No. 1, if the corner 4 were elevated 
to the same extent as No. 2, and viewed in the direction 
of the arrow c (Art. 69). If any proof were wanting of 
the absolute correctness of the principles enunciated and 
the propriety of measuring from the datum line when 
getting the elevation on the inclined plane, we might 
gradually elevate that plane so as to make an angle of 
90° with the intersecting line ; in which case tii^i projec- 
tion would be a fac-simile of the plan No. 1. 

Art. 88. — It is also necessary to explain, that when the 
inclined plane is drawn on the left hand of the figure, as 
shown at Figs. 38, 39, and 40, the elevation upon that plane 
will be a view of the plan as if seen in the direction of 
the arrow d. This may be proved by placing a block of 
wood or box of instruments, with the corners numbered 
as in Fig. 43, upon a board, inclined first on the right, 
then on the left and afterwards turned as hereinbefore 
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described, 'vben it will be observed that the numbers >vi(l 
in both cases coincide with or be directly over those in 
the plan. Therefore, when tl^e inclined plane is on the 
right, tJie elevation will be a representation of the plan as 
seen in the direction of the arrow a; but wlien tlie inclined 
plane is on the left, the elevation will represent a view of the 
plan in the direction of the arrow d. As a general rule, 
however, we shall place the inclined plane on the I'ight. 
It will be important, therefore, to remember in what direc- 
tion the plan is seen when getting projections from the 
elevation hereafter to be explained. 



PllOBLEM XVII. 



Required the projection of a rectangular frame upon a plane 
which makes any given angle with the intersecting line. 

Art. 89. — Let 1234, No. 1, Plate III., represent the 
plan of a rectangular frame, consisting of two side pieces, 
1 3, and 2 4, connected by two cross-bars, as before de- 
scribed. Required its projection in the upper plane, — 
p f L being the angle of the plane upon which the object 
is supposed to be resting. 

From wtat has been said of this species of projection, 
it is evident that the most natural way of proceeding with 
this example is to find the elevation or position of all the 
points upon the inclined plane by measuring their dis- 
tances from the datum line. Many of the points, how- 
ever, may be dispensed with, and a saving of labour 
effected. 

Find the position of points 1, 2, 3, upon the inclined plane 
No. 2. Through each point, and at right angles to the 
plane, draw a line equal in length to the breadth of wood 
of which the frame is made; and draw the line 1 3, parallel 
to i x> • ^^©n will 12 3 represent the upper face of the 
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figure. Find the projection of points i, 2, 3, in the uppei 
face of the figure, in points i', 2^, ^, No. 3; and join them by 
right lines. From point s'. No. 3, draw a line parallel tc 
iV, and from point 2' a line parallel to 1' 3', the intersection 
of which with line drawn from 3' will give point 4'. From 
point \' let fall a vertical line, and determine its length by 
drawing a line from lower end of line 1, No. 2, as shown 
by llie projecting ray. From the lower end of line l'^. 
No. 3, draw lines parallel to 1' 2' and i'3'; and complete the 
projection of a solid block, as at Fig. 43, by letting fall 
vertical lines from 2', 3'. If imaginary lines be now drawn 
from 1 to 2 and 3 to 4 in the plan, we shall have points in 
tiiose lines representing the thickness of each side piece ; 
find the projection of those points or lines in No. 3 by 
drawing \oi'tical lines from the plan cutting line 1' 2^ in 
points a, c ; and from a and c draw lines parallel to 2^ 4', or 
1' 3', cutting line y 4' in b, d: then will 2' 4', a 6, and 1' 3^, 
c df represent the two side pieces, — the lines between 
which, from a to c, and b to d, are to be erased. Again, 
the position of the cross-bars will be found in No. 3 by 
erecting vertical lines from their corresponding points in 
the plan, as shown by projecting rays; and since the 
cross-bars are parallel to the imaginary lines 1 2, 3 4, in 
the plan, they will be parallel to corresponding lines in 
the projection. If a line be drawn from the lower extre- 
mity of line a, parallel to a i, meeting the vertical line of 
the first cross-bar in «, and a line from e parallel to the 
upper edge of the cross-bar, the projection of the figure 
will be completed from four points in the elevation on the 
inclined plane. 

Art. 90. — From this problem we may deduce the 
following important theorem : — All lines and planes which 
are parallel to each other in the original figure vnll he 
parallel to each other in the projection^ of that figure^ 
whether such projection be per} endicular, horizontal^ or 
inclined. 

No 4 represents the projecion of No. 2 in the lower 
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plane, or its appearance when viewed at right angles to 
the intersecting line, as indicated bj the arrow f. The 
attempt to obtain the projection of this figure may, how- 
ever, be deferred until the student has read the expla- 
nation of the following problem, when ho. may return to 
the above as an example for practice. 



Problem XVII 1 



The plan of a cube and inclination of the plane being given 
to jind the projection of the cube in the upper and lower 
planes, together with a sectional elevation and sectional 
plan of the cube. 

Art. 91. — Let No. 1, on the lower part of Plate 111., 
be the plan of the cube. The boundary lines of a cube 
being equal to each other (Art. 22), the lines i, 2, 3, 4, 
No. 2, will be equal in length to i 2, or 2 4, No.'l. Having 
drawn the elevation upon the inclined plane, and com- 
pleted the projection No. 3 as directed (Problem XV.) 
for a rectangular block, we shall now proceed to get the 
plan or projection of No. 2 in the lower plane. 

If point 1, 2, 4, or 3, in No. 1, represent a line, such line 
must be at right angles to the plane of projection ; there- 
fore every part of that line, when seen in the direction of 
the arrow a, will be the same distance from the eye. 
Moreover, since No. 2 is a view of No. 1 as seen in the 
direction of arrow a, line 3, No. 2, will manifestly be 
parallel to the vertical plane ; and the plan of that line 
will consequently be a right line drawn parallel to the 
intersecting line (Art. 29). 

Art. 92. — If the reader can now imagine a plane 
passing through line 3 parallel to the vertical plane, the 
projection of such imaginary plane in the lower plane of 
projection would be a right line, a' b'. No. 4, drawn 
parallel to the intersecting line ; and the position o/ 
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that plane in No. 1 Avould be represented by a line, A i^ 
drawn through point 3 at right angles to the intersectint^ 
line ; because No. 2 is a view of No. 1 as seen in the direc- 
tion of the arrow a, tlie imaginary plane being interposed 
perpendicularly betAveen the eye and the object. From point 
% No. 2, let fall a vertical line, 3 3', cutting a' b' in point 
3': then will 3' be the plan of point 3. Now the plan of 
point 1 will be found by measuring the distance of that 
point from a b along the dotted line in No. 1, and setting 
that distance off from a' b' on the line 1 1' : because point 
1 in No. 2 is farther from the eye than 3 by that distance • 
therefore 1' is a plan of point 1. If points 2 and 4 be 
obtained in the same way, and the four points be joined 
by right lines, we shall have a plan of the upper face of 
the cube. 

Again, since lines 2 and 4, No. 2, are parallel to line 3, 
every point in which is the same distance from the eye, 
they must be parallel to the vertical plane ; therefore from 
points 2' and 4', No. 4, draw lines parallel to the intersect- 
ing line, and determine their lengths by letting fall 
vertical lines, as indicated by the dotted line drawn from 
the lower end of line 4, No. 2 ; join those points by lines 
which will be parallel to 3' 4', 2' 4' ; and the plan of the 
cube will be complete. 

Art. 93. — It is now required to find a sectional elevation 
of No. 2 taken through the line e f; supposing that portion 
of the figure on the left hand of the line of section to be 
removed, and the remaining portion to be viewed as 
indicated by thft arrow ft, which is parallel to the plane 
of projection. 

The reader is requested to turn to Art. 20, and peruse 
the explanation therem given regarding the elevation of 
those points and lines which are nearest to the eye when 
the object is viewed at right angles to the plane of pro- 
jection, and also concerning the projection of those points 
when the object is viewed in the direction indicated by 
the arrow. 
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It will be evident that the imaginary plane before 
referred to will, in the sectional elevation, be on the rigtt 
hand of the object to be delineated. Let a!' b" represent 
the imaginary plane. Now the elevation of every poini 
in No. 2 must necessarily be in a right line drawn froiL 
sucii point parallel to the intersecting line (Theorem 1, 
Chap. VI.) : therefore the elevation of point g in line 3 will 
be (/ in the section No. 5. Again, what is the distance 
from the imaginary plane to point h ? Bear in mind that 
No. 2 13 an elevation of No. 1 as seen in the direction of 
the arrow a ; and since A is a point in line i, its distance 
from the imaginary plane will be equal to the distance 
from A B (No. 1) to point i, measured on the dotted line 
at right angles to A B. From A, No. 2, draw Ji hf parallel 
to the intersecting line, and set off from a!' b" the distance 
taken from No. 1 : then will A' be the elevation of point 
A; and ^, A', joined by a right line, will give the elevation 
of the line of section g A. The elevation of every point 
vfiW be found in like manner ; — that is to say, from the 
point to he projected draw a horizontal line; ascertain the 
distance of such point from the imaginary plane hy consulting 
No. 1, and set off that distance from a!' b" on the projecting 
ray : then the point where it cuts the ray will be the pro^ 
jection of the original point. 

Although the foregoing sentence may be said to explain 
the projection of this figure, a description of the remaining 
portion is desirable. The line of section from A (No. 2) 
proceeds along the opposite face of the cube until it cuts 
the dotted line 2 in point h The elevation of that point 
will therefore be found by measuring the distance from 
A B to point !?, No. 1, and setting off that distance from 
A*' B^ on a right line drawn from k: tlien will A' be the 
projection of k; and A', A', joined, will be the projection of 
that portion of the section from A to k. 

We now come to the point or rather points I ; for we 

shall find that the section at this point will produce 

.a right line parallel to the intersecting line. Measure 

F 2 



i 
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the distance from 4 to i on the line 4 i. No. 2, and set olf 
that distance from 4 to m in the original figure, No. 1 ; 
through m draw m n at right angles to A B, cutting A B in 
n: then will nm p. No. 1, represent a line drawn from 
the imaginary plane, No. 2, at right angles to the vertical 
plane. Now, what is the distance from the imaginary plane. 
No. 2, to the first point in the line If Manifestly n o, 
No. 1 ; therefore upon the projecting ray drawn from I 
set off from a'' b' the distance n o in point V. Again, the 
length of the line of section at Z, No. 2, is equal to o p, 
No. 1 ; set off that distance from V to V^ No. 5 : then V V 
will be the projection of point Z, No. 2, and the point 
beyond it. Join V ^, f ^ ; and complete the section by 
drawing in the section lines as directed (Art. 12). Join 
V 4, f 4 ; arid V 4 f will be the elevation of the triangular 
piece on the upper face of the cube from I to 4, No. 2, or 
4 j9. No. 1. 

Again, the lines l, 2, 3, No. 2, corresponding to points 
1, 2, 3, No. 1, are parallel to the plane of projection; there- 
fore their projection in No. 5 will be in lines drawn from 
the points ^, //, 1c ^ at right angles to tlie intersecting line 
(Art. 28) ; and their lengths will be determined by 
•Irawing lines from the lower ends of lines i, 2, 3, No. 2, 
m the same manner as described for the projection of 
No. 3, Art. 83. 

Art. 94. — There is one point to which we must direct 
the careful attention of the student. Line i 4, No. 2, 
represents the upper face of the cube; that is to say, 
it represents a plane which is at right angles to the 
vertical plane of projection. The line of section <?/also 
represents a j)lane at right angles to the vertical (rlane. 
Now, when two planes which are at right angles tci the 
vertical plane intersect each other, the line of intersec- 
tion will be represented by a point, as Z, No. 2 ; and the 
projection of that point in the upper or vertical plane will 
be a line drawn parallel to such plane and also to the inter- 
secting line ; and the projection of that line in the lower 
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plane will be a line parallel to that plane and also to the 
intersecting line. 

Art. 95. — We have now to find a plan of No. 5, or 
the appearance that figure would have if viewed in the? 
direction of the arrow c, which is supposed to be parallel 
to the vertical plane. 

From Theorem 2 it follows that the plan of point 4 
must be somewhere in the projecting ray from that point. 
Let 4, No. 6, be the position of that point in the lower 
plane. Now the plan of points l'\ V, will also be in lines 
drawn from those points at right angles to the intersect- 
ing line ; the question, therefore, is (and these remarks 
apply to all the points in this figure), how are we to deter- 
mine their position with regard to point 4 ? Remember 
that No. 5 is a view of No. 2, looking at that figure in 
the direction of the arrow h. It is evident, therefore, 
that point I is nearer to the eye than 4 ; but how much 
nearer ? At any convenient distance above No. 2 draw 
a line, c C, parallel to the direction of the visual rays ; and 
at right angles to that line draw lines from points 4 and 
Z, cutting c C in 7* 5 ; then will r s represent the distance 
from point I to point 4 ; — that is, point I is nearer to the 
eye than point 4 by the distance r s. Therefore, since 
line f Z', No. 5, is nearer the eye than point 4, it will, in 
the plan, be farther from the intersecting line (Theorem 
5, Chap. VI.). Set off^ on the projecting ray from point 
4, No. 6, the distance r s in t; through t draw a line 
parallel to the intersecting line; and where it cuts the 
vertical lines from points Z', l'\ will be the projection or 
plan of points Z', P. Join the three points together ; and 
the result will be a plan of the triangular corner on the 
upper face of the cube. 

Art. 96. — The following rules for finding the plan of 
any given point, as in No. 5, may be of some service to the 
student when obtaining a similar view of the next figure : — 

1st. Let fall a vertical line from the point of which a 
plan is required. 
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2nd. Find it3 corresponding point in the elevation on 
the inclined plane, as No. 2. 

3rd. Ascertain the horizontal distance of the corre- 
sponding point from some given point in that elevation, aa 
[K)iut 4. 

4th. Having determined the position of point 4, in 
the lower plane, as in No. 6, set off therefrom the distance 
of the given point from 4 in the elevation (No. 2) ; draw 
a horizontal line throngh the point so fonnd; and the 
plan of point sought will be where the vertical and hori- 
zontal lines intersect each other. 

Note. — If vertical lines be drawn from the several 
l)oints in No. 2 to meet the intersecting line, the dis- 
tances of those points from point 4 can be measured upon 
that line, so as to dispense with the line C c. Moreover, 
the sectional elevation and sectional plan could have been 
much more readily described and worked out by a 
reference to Nos. 3 and 4; but such a course would 
interfere with the proper illustration of the principles of 
projection on the inclined plane ; and it is much better 
practice for the student to find the projections of Nos. 5 
and 6 from the plan and elevation only. 



Problem XIX. 



Griven the inclination of the plane and the plan of a cube 
with a block on each face, — the diagonal of the ctibe 
^^ng at right angles to the intersecting line ; required titf, 
pro^^tion of the cube and blocks in the upper and lower 
planes, together with a sectional elevatiorK and sectional 
plan thertof. 

Art. 97. — ^'v^he following are the dimensions recom- 
mended for this figure : — 

Each face of cube, 3^ inches square. 
Face of square block, I- inch square. 
Thickness of block, ^ of an inch 

' IIS 



UPON THE INCLINED PLANE. Jl 

Presuming the elevation to be placed on the inclined 
plane, as shown at No. 2, Drawing D, and the projection oi 
No. 3 delineated, as already explained for a plain cube, we 
shall now proceed with a description of the mode of drawing 
one of the blocks which project from the face of the cube. 

If No. 2 were turned one-fourth of a revolution upon 
an axis parallel to the vertical plane, in the direction 
indicated by the arrow (Art. 74), so that every point in 
the figure would describe a plane at right angles to the 
original plane, and parallel to the interseetinir line, the 
appearance of No. 2 would be precisely that of No. 3, — 
line 1 being in the centre of the cube, the face bounded 
by lines l and 3, No. 2, on the right hand, and the face 
beyond it being on the left hand of line i. No. 3.* 
Therefore the projection of the blocks on those two faces 
of the cube which are presented to and nearest the eye 
in No. 3, will be obtained from that block marked e', 
No. 2. We have been induced to mention this change of 
motion in the figure, from the fact that many students 
have made great efforts to get the projection of block e' 
on the right-hand face, and of block r' on the left-hand 
face of No. 3. Another reason for directing attention to 
this circumstance is, the importance of clearly under- 
standing the motion supposed to be given to these figures. 
If No. 2, with the plane upon which it stands, were turned 
as just described, and then moved a certain distance t^ 
the left, every point and line in that figure would coincide 
with No. 3 : consequently, block e'. No. 2, would be in 
the same vertical plane with block e, No. 1 (No. 2 being 
an elevation of No. 1, as seen in the direction of the 
arrow a). Moreover, if the dotted lines representing the 
])rojecting rays in No. 1 were produced to block G, every 
|>oJut in G would coincide with E: therefore every line 



* It may be well to remind tne student that points 1, ti, 3, 4, No. 1, 
represent lin(3S, which are indicated in No. 2 by like figures, one 
figure only being used to represent a line (Art. 85) 
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in that block which is bevond e', No. 2, is IikeA^ide 
comcident with e'. 

It is also manifest that the projection of the block on 
the left-hand face of the cube can be obtained from e' 
No. 2, and G, No. 1 ; that is, by drawing horizontal lines 
from e', and vertical lines from corresponding points in g, 
as clearly shown by the projecting rays, and set forth in 
Theorem 3. 

Art. 98. — When the object to be delineated is equi- 
lateral and equiangular, as a cube, the projection of No. 4 
from Nos. 1 and 3 may be obtained by a different mode to 
that explained under Problem VIIL, whereby the opera- 
tion is somewhat expedited; but if the object to be 
projected is an irregular figure, the instructions given 
in Problem VIII. must be followed. It will be re- 
membered that all those dimensions in No. 4 which are 
at right angles to the intersecting line were taken from 
point 3, No. 1, ill the direction of the arrow a ; but since, 
in the present figure, the distance from 3, No. 2, to the 
point beyond, is equal to 3 2, No. 1, and i 4, No. 1, is also 
equal to 3 2, it will be evident that the plan of point 3, 
No. 2, and the point beyond can be obtained by letting 
fall a vertical line from 3, and drawing horizontal lines 
from 1 and 4, No. 1, — ^their intersection being the plan of 
point 3, and the point beyond it. The plan of points 
1 and 4, No. 2, will be obtained in a similar way, by 
drawing vertical lines from those points, and horizontal 
lines from point 2 or 3, No. 1. Again, the length of the 
vertical boundary lines 3 and 4, No. 2, will be obtained 
by letting fall vertical lines from the lower end of such 
lines 3 and 4, which will complete the projection of the 
plain cub*! . that is, point or line 8, No. 4, will be a plan 
of 3, No, 2 ; point 4, a plan of 4, No. 2 ; and so on. In 
other words, if we suppose, No. 2 to be a perfect solid 
and attached to the vertical plane, and that plane to be 
bent in some line parallel to the intersecting line, so as to 
stand at right angles to the horizontal plane (No. 2 being 
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as it were suspended above No. 4, and viewed at right 
angles to the lower plane), every point and line in No. 2 
will coincide with No. 4. The figures of reference, 
1, 2, 3, 4, would also coincide with No. 2, but not with 
No. 1. In order that they may do so, however, the 
student is requested to transpose the figures of No. 1 in 
his drawing, so that they may agree with No. 4 : that is, 3, 
No. 1, will be substituted for 4; 2 for i; 4 for 2; and i for 3. 
If the reader will make the same alteration with his 
pencil upon the drawing before him, the figures so 
transposed will agree with the following observations. 

Art. 99. — It is a remarkable fact that although many 
students can readily obtain a plan of the faces of the cube 
from lines i 3, No. 2, and 3 4, No. 1, they cannot produce 
a plan of the faces of the blocks, notwithstanding the two 
operations are identical. This arises from the difficulty of 
determining which of the points and lines in the elevation 
correspond to those in the plan; and this, after all, is 
really the only difficulty with all figures; for the projection 
of any two given points would, according to Theorem 3, 
appear a very simple matter : let us see, therefore, if we 
cannot make the other matter equally so. According to 
the relative positions of No. 2 and No. 4, the projection 
of the block on that face of the cube whereof 3 4 is the 
upper boundary line, will be obtained from f'. No. 2, and 
E, No. 1 ; and the projection of the block on that face of 
which 2 4, No. 4, is the upper boundary line, will be 
obtained from f', No. 2, and F, No. 1. Taking the former 
for our illustration, and t, No. 2, as the first point of 
which a plan is required, the question is, what point is t, 
and how are we to find its corresponding point in the 
plan ? To make this perfectly clear, it will be convenient 
to suppose the block to have two faces, an outer and inner 
face, the latter joining the face of the cube. This being 
understood, the answer is, that t is one of the upper outer 
comers of the block ; and it is, moreover, that corner which 
is nearest to point 4 Again, v is an outer corner of the 
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biock nearest to point 3, and u an inner corner nearest to 
point 3. [See projecting rays from t, r, w. No. l.'i 

It now remains for the student to find the projection of 
the two blocks r'. No. 2, and F, No. 1, according to Theor. 
3, and then to ascertain whether any portion of block i/. 
No. 2, and the one beyond e' (corresponding to n in the 
plan), will be seen ; or, in other words, whether in No. 4 
any portion of block e' will project beyond the boundary 
line 1 3. From a/. No. 2, which represents the outer 
corner nearest to point i, let fall a vertical line; then 
from x^ No. 1, which represents the corresponding point, 
draw a horizontal line, and the point of intersection will 
determine whether any and what portion of the block can 
be seen. The completion of the remaining portion of the 
Sgure is left for the student. 

Note. — As a test of careful and accurate drawing, the 
student will not meet with a better example than the pro- 
jection of No. 4 ; for if all the points be correctly found 
hy projection^ and those points joined by right lines, every 
parallel line in the original figure will be parallel in the 
projection of that figure (Art. 90). To accomplish this, 
however, the manipulation must be very delicate, each line 
should be as fine as possible, and the projection of each 
point must be taken, not from one side, although they 
may touch, but from the centre of each line; other- 
wdse the projected lines in No. 4 will not be parallel. The 
original figure should also be a perfect square. 

Art. 100. — We now come to the sectional elevation and 
sectional plan of No. 2, taken through the line of section 

ef. 

The student should close this book, and make the best 

attempt in his power to produce the elevation and plan ; 
affcer which he may peruse the following explanation, — 
reference being made to Nos. 2 and 3. 

The line of section first comes in contact with the ver- 
tical corner of the block on the dotted line 4, No. 3, and 
traverses the back edge of that block until it reaches the 
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upper face of tha cnbe ; from that point it runs along tlie 
upper face of the cube parallel to the intersecting line, and 
cuts the houndary line 3 4 in point 6 ; its next course is 
along the back face of the cube until it cuts the vertical 
boundary line 3 in point 7 ; whence it passes along the 
front face of the cube until it comes in contact with the 
block E. Now the upper edge of the block being parallel 
to the upper face of the cube, the projected line of section 
is parallel to the line drawn on the upper face of cube to 
point G (Art. 94). The line of section then proceeds from 
the upper right-hand corner of the block, along its front 
face, to point 8, and thence along its front edge to 9, termi- 
nating at point 10 in line i. The line of section takes 
the same course on the opposite or left-hand side of the 
cube. The elevation and plan of each point and line are 
found as already described for a plain cube. 

Those persons who are desirous of further practice with 
this figure are recommended to take in hand the hollow 
cube with blocks, and endeavour to make a drawing of 
the six views (four only of which, including sectional 
elevation and sectional plan, will be found on Drawing E) ; 
g h being the line of section. We may here remark that 
in general about 20 per cent, of the students who have 
gone through this course of instruction, including the last 
figure, have made correct drawings of the hollow cube 
without any assistance whatever from the writer. If thr 
reader should be of opinion that more space than necessary 
has been devoted to the consideration of cubes and blocks, 
he is earnestly recommended to trythe next Problem ; and 
on referring toNos. 1 and 2, Drawing E, to test the accu- 
racy of his work, the result will convince him that no 
unnecessary examples or explanations have been given. 



o 
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Problem XX. 

lieqiiired the sectional elexmtion and sectional plan of a 

skeleton cube. 

Art iOI — Fifij. 45 represents a skeleton cube, of wliich 

''V- 45. It is required 

to obtain a sec- 
tional eleva- 
tion, as seen 
in the direc- 
tion of the 
arrow, and 
also a plan of 
the sectional 
elevation. 
The cube for this example is recommended to be 
made 3^ inches square, with an opening through the 
centre of each face Ig inch square. If the inclination 
of the plane be 25°, and the line of section a B be drawn 
through the points shown at Fig. 45, the accuracy of the 
work may be tested by referring to Drawing E. 




Problem XXI. 

The plan and elevation of a flight of steps being given, to 
find the projection thereof upon the upper and lower 
inclined planes, the projections to be icorked out from the 
points and lines given in the plan and elevation. 

Art. 102. — Let No. 1, Drawing F, represent the plan 
of a flight of steps, with a wall on the right, as described 
in Art. 58 ; and let No. 2 be an elevation, as seen in the 
direction of arrow a. Presuming the rise of each step to 
be equal to two-thirds of its horizontal face, and the upper 
face of the wall to be level with the top step, the lentfth 
of the lines represented by points i, 2, 3, No. 1, will be 



! 
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equal to two-thirds of the right line 8 a. Find the 
elevation of lines i, 2, 3, No. 2, by Art. 81 ; and draw the 
right line i 3, to represent the upper face of the wall and 
top step. It is now required to find the projections No. 3 
and No. 4 from nine given points ; namely, i, 2, 3, a, /, in 
plan, and l, 2, 3, g, in elevation. 

Art. 103.— For No. 3. Find, by Theor. 3, the projection 
of points 1, 2, 3, in points i', 2', 3'. Find the projection of g, 
the lower end of line 1, in point g', No. 3. Join ^ ^ ; and 
from each of the points i' ^ draw a line parallel to 2^ 3^ 
Join 1' 2' ; and parallel thereto draw lines e 3', ^' g'^ Let 
fall vertical lines from 1' 2'; and from points / and a, No. 1, 
draw lines at right angles to i L, cutting lines drawn from 1' 
and 3', No. 3, in points e and/'. Make the vertical line drawn 
from point a. No. 1 , equal in length to vertical line 1' ^', 
No. 3 ; and divide it into five equal parts^ in points a, b, c, d, 
to represent the rise of each step. From each of the points 
a, 6, c, d, draw lines parallel to 1' 2^, or e 3^ Divide '/ e also 
into five equal parts in h', c', d', ef ; and let fall perpendicular 
lines, which will represent the vertical corners of the steps. 
If a line be now drawn from each of these corners parallel 
i/O 2' 3', as e' ef'y the projection of No. 3 will be complete. 

Note. — Instead of dividing the line e 2f in points Vp (/, 
d\ efy the projection of those points can be obtained from 
corresponding points in the plan. 

Art. 104. — For No. 4. In finding the plan of No 2, 
as shown in No. 4, we must have recourse once more to an 
imaginary plane, supposed to pass through line 2, No. 2, 
as described in Art, 92. Tlirough point 2, No. I., draw 
A B at right angles to the intersecting line. Parallel to the 
intersecting line, and at any convenient distance there- 
from, draw a! b', to represent a plan of the imaginary 
plane; then will the projection of the upper and lower 
ends of line 2, No. 2, be found by letting fall vertical 
lines from those points to cut a' b' in points 2', 2'. From 
point 1, No. 2, let fall a vertical line ; measure the dis 
cance of that point from a b. No. 1, and set it off from 
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a' w'* X'f. 4- in poif.tl: tien w;!! 12, Jroicl- '« Tte 
proj'^rtfon Off ILv- 1 2, Xo. 2. Fmi the rlan ->f point 3 
in like manner in :$. From 3 draw ^ line pur^lel to 
I f., ofid determine its !»rn;i.th br lertir.if rail a rertical 
!in-r froc* the lo'-^er end of line 3, No. 2 Aet. !9^.: joiE 
t z. ^ z": tfifrn will 2 3, ^ ^, be a plan of the verdeal 
wall or end of the steps. From 3' and :^ draw lines 
parallel to i 2. of indefinite len^rth; measure tiie distance 
from A B to point a^ No. 1. and set that off on any line at 
right angles to a B', as from a' in point A. K a line be 
now drawn from h parallel to a' B , its intersection with 
the line drawn from point 3' will gire the plan of that 
point corresponding to e. No. 3. Produce h e. No. 4, to 
meet the line drawn from g!*, and divide the line so pro- 
duced into five equal parts in points a, b. c. d ; from Ciich 
of tlurae jx^ints draw lines parallel to e 3', and they will 
represent the horizontal comers or ends of the steps. 
Divide e^ als^j into five equal parts, in points h\ c\ d. ^; 
and from each pKjint draw a line parallel to 3* a(*' or a b', 
to represent tlie vertical comers of the steps, as clearly 
^hown. To find the jx^sition of point /', measure its 
ilistance from a b. No. 1 ; set off such distance from a' b' 
No, 4, on the line \f A, and draw a line therefrom ])arallel 
to the intersecting line ; if a line be now drswn from 1', 
No. 4, parallel to 2' ?/, its intersection with the liiiC just 
drawn will give the jx>sition of point/'. From/'' draw a 
line of indefinite length parallel to 1' 2^. If a line be now 
drawn from /, No. 4, parallel to / s', it will represent the 
front edge or corner of the top step, and will also deter- 
mine the length of line drawn from point/' in ^ . From 
each of those points representing the corners of the steps, 
draw lines parallel to 2^ s', making each line of the same 
length as e ^; and from the end of each line so formed 
draw a lino, as a!' U^, parallel to f ^. The projection of 
the steps in the lower plane will then be complete. 

Art. 105. — The projection of every point in J^o. 4 can 
be obtained by attention to the following rules : — 
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1. Measure the distance of the point sought from D L, 
and set off that distance upon the inclined plane. 

2. From such point on the inclined plane draw a line 
8 1 right angles thereto, making it equal in length to the 
Tertical height of the original point from its plane of 
projection No. 1. 

3. Having found the position of the point in No. 2, 
let fall a vertical line; and the position of the point sought 
will be found in that line, by measuring the distance of the 
original point from A B, No. 1, and setting off that distance 
from a' b^. No. 4 : the point of intersection will be a plan 
or projection of the given point. 

It may be observed that No. 1 admits of being turned 
in a variety of ways, and that as many different figures will 
be produced : for instance, the wall in the original figure 
may be placed on the left hand, or the steps turned end for 
end, or placed at various angles with the ground line ; all 
of which will be found excellent practice for the student. 



Problem XXII. 

To draw a regular hexagon. 

Art. 106. — The practical mode of describing a hex- 
agon or six-sided figure (such as the nuts of bolts for 
holding together parts of machinery) is as follows : — 

Describe a circle of any given diameter, and with the 
■y square draw two tangential lines, a b, c d. Fig. 46. 
Apply the set square of -^V- "**> 

60° to the edge of the 
T square, and draw 
parallel tangential lines 
e a, rf/, by sliding the 
set square along the 
edge of the T square. 
If the set square be 
now turned over and 
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ussdn applied to the ed^^e of the T square, parallel tan- 
gential hnes € Cy b f, may be drawn, and the six-sideo 
fifirnre completed- 



Fig, 47. 




as shown on the left hand of the figure. 



When two sides of 
the nut or hexagon 
are vertical, as shown 
at Fig. 47, the angle 
of 30° is employed ; 
oH the lines a b, c d, 
being drawn by ap- 
plying the set square 



Problem XXIII. 

Given the plan and hngth of an hexagonal prisniy to find 
the projection thereof under the following conditions. 

Art. 107. — Required: 1st. An elevation in the vertical 
plane. 

2nd. The same elevation on a plane which makes an 
angle of 30° with the intersecting line. 

3rd. The projection in the lower plane of the prism 
and the plane on which it stands. 

4th. The projection of the last-mentioned figure in the 
upper plane ; supposing the prism with its plane to have 
been turned one-eighth of a revolution upon an axis per- 
pendicular to the horizontal and parallel to the vertical 
plane. 

Having drawn a plan of the prism, as No. 1, Drawing G, 
the elevation in the vertical plane, as No. 2, will be ob- 
tained by drawing lines from points i, 2, 3, 4, and makin); 
them equal in length to the height of the prism. The upper 
surface of the prism will be represented by drawing line 
i 4 parallel to the ground line. It must be understood 
that No. 2 is not a projection upon an inclined plane, but 
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a projection in the vertical plane: therefore the lines 
1, 2, 3, 4, representing the angles of the prism, are parallel 
to the plane of projection. 

No. 3 represents the same elevation as No. 2, sup- 
posing that figure to rest upon a plane which makes an 
angle of 30° with the intersecting line : in other words. 
No. 3 is a copy of No. 2, every line in which may be 
drawn by applying the set square of 30° and 60° to the 
edge of the X square. It is now required to find a plan 
of No. 3, or its projection in the lower plane. 

Since No. 3 is the same elevation as No. 2, or a view 
of No. 1 as seen in the direction indicated by the arrow, 
the points 2 and 3 are nearest the eye ; and the distance 
from those points to the points beyond them, which we 
shall call ^ 3^, is equal to 2 2', 3 3', No. 1 : therefore the plan 
of No. 3 will be obtained by drawing vertical lines from 
the several points in that figure, and horizontal lines 
from corresponding points in No. 1, as clearly shown by 
the projecting rays. From A and b let fall vertical lines, 
and make A a', b b'. No. 4, equal to the width of the 
plane on which No. 3 is supposed to stand ; draw a' b', 
A B : then will No. 4 be a plan of a prism resting upon 
a plane which makes an angle of 30° with the horizontal 
plane : therefore the least angle which the axis of the prism 
makes with the horizontal plane will be 60°, and the 
greatest angle 120°, as shown by the dotted line in No. 3. 

Art. 108. — It is now required to find the projection 
of No. 3 in the upper plane, or the appearance that figure 
would present if it were turned in the direction of the 
arrow, together with the plane on which it stands, so as 
CO make one-eighth of a revolution. 

The direction of motion in this case is left-handed 
(Art. 74). Again, the arrow is drawn parallel to the 
mtersecting line and at right angles to the vertical pro- 
jecting rays, to indicate that the figure is supposed to 
turn upon an axis, such as that represented by the pro- 
jecting ray from point 2; in which case every point in the 

a 
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figure would move in a plane at right angUt to the ver- 
tical plane and parallel to the horizontal plane. Again^ 
t/ie amount of motion is one-eighth of a revolution , that 
is •x'"^^^. Therefore, at an angle of 45^ with the in- 
tersecting line draw a line, i 4, No. 5, of indefinite length; 
and let that line represent a centre line which would cor- 
respond to a line drawn through the same points in No. 4. 
Make No. 5 an exact copy of No. 4. Then, since we 
have in the lower plane a number of points, i, 2, 2', 8, 8^, 4, 
and points corresponding to them in the upper plane, the 
projection of these points will be found by Theorem 3 ; 
and if the points so found be joined by right lines, the 
projection of the upper face (No. 6) will be complete. 

The student must not forget that points 2 and 8, No. 3, 
represent those points in the plan marked ^ and 3', as well 
as points 2 and 8. 

Having found the projection of the upper face of the 
figure, as shown at No. 6, the' projection of the lower face 
will be found in like manner. Join the upper and lower 
faces by right lines. Then will No. 6 be a correct pro- 
jection of No. 3, or the appearance that figure would 
present if it were turned through an arc of 45° upon an 
axis parallel to the vertical plane and at rieht angles to 
the ground line. 



Pboblem XXIV 



Required the angle which the axis of the prism No. 6, in 
the last problem, makes urith the vertical and horizontal 
planes 

Abt. 109. — Before we enter on a demonstration of this 
problem, it will be necessary to direct attention to what 
is called, in geometrical language, the "^cnej'atrix" of a 
«oJid. 
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Let a b d Cy Fig. 48, represent a plane, of which a' o' 
13 a plan. If the point c' be caused Fifr^ 48. 

to rotate upon a' as a centre, c' will 
describe a circle, every point in which 
will be the same distance from the 
centre of. Again, if the line c d be car- 
ried round a J, as an axis of rotation, 
the figure described or generated by 
e d will be a cylinder, provided c d be 
parallel to a 6; wherefore c dis called 
the "generatrix" of a cylinder, and 
a Cy b dy the ** directrix." Remove 
a Cy c d, and draw the right line a d. 
Then will a' cf be a plan of a d; but 
the solid generated by a d will be a 
cone, of which d e will be the base : consequently, a d 
and a' d may each be considered as the generatrix of 
a cone, inasmuch as a' c' is a plan of a d. Moreover, 
since the point c' is the same distance from ol during 
every part of a revolution, and the surface of the cone 
e a d \% generated by the line a d, it follows that every 
right line drawn from the base to the apex of a cone 
must be of the same length : that is to say, the actual 
length of any right line, as a &, drawn upon the surface 
of a cone, will be equal toa d ov a e; because d 6', which 
is equal to a' c', is a plan of a K Therefore, every right 
line which can be drawn from a to meet the base e dy will 
be of the same length ; and the angle which that line makes 
with the base of the cone will always be equal to b d a. 

After the above explanation, the student will be able to 
see his way more clearly through the problem relating 
to the hexagonal prism. 

Art. 110. — Let a. No. 1, Plate 4, represent the axis 
of the prism; a ^, No. 2, its elevation in the vertical 
plane ; and a 6, No. 3, the same elevation as No. 2, but 
inclined to the intersecting line at an angle of 60°, as 
shown by the dotted line from a b produced. 

6 2 
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Find the projection of the two points a, J, in Nos. 4, 
5, and 6, as directed for Prob. XXIII. ; and join those 
points by right lines. Then will o! V ^ No. 4, represent a 
plan of a h, No. 3, and a V'^ No. 6, the position of a' V ^ 
No. 4, after moving on V as a centre through an arc of 45°, 
as shown by the dotted line a'^ V , Again, a ft. No. 6, 
being obtained from corresponding points in Nos. 3 and 5, 
the projection of No. 6 will be the position of a 6, No. 3, 
after making one-eighth of a revolution (Art. 108). 

Through 6, No. 3, draw a line, c 6, at right angles to 
the intersecting line : c b may, therefore, be said to repre- 
sent an edge view of the vertical plane. Then, since 
a b makes an angle of 60° with the ground line, the angle 
c b a will be 90° — 60° = 30°. Again, a' V, No. 4, is a 
plan of a 6, No. 3 : therefore, a' V makes an angle of 60° 
with the horizontal and 30° with the vertical plane, 
represented by the dotted line V «^. But in obtaining 
the projection of No. 5, a! V is supposed to have been 
moved into the position cf V; and a b, No. 6, is the pro- 
jection of a Vy No, 5, in that position. We will now 
suppose a &, No. 3, to be the generatrix of a cone, ab p^ the 
base, a p, of which is parallel to the plane c b. It is evident, 
from what has been said, that the angle formed by a J 
would be the same during Qvery part of its revolution. 

Again, let a 6, No. 6, be moved in like manner on b as 
a centre, so that the point a would describe a circle, afg, 
parallel to the plane of projection. Through 6", No. 5, 
draw h V i parallel to the intersecting line : then will h b" i 
represent a plan of the vertical plane in which the point 
b" revolves. From / and g, the extremities of the circle 
described by point a, let fall vertical lines, //', g g^; and 
through a. No. 5, draw /' g^ parallel to h i : then will 
/' a ^' be a plan of the circle described by point a. No. 6, 
because the distance of that point from the vertical plane 
is equal to a k. No. 5. Let a 6, No. 6, be moved into the 
position / b : then, since /' is a plan of/, and b'^ a plan 
of 5, if/' fe*' be joined by a right line,/' 6", No. 6, will be 
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a plan of a J, when in the position of/ 6, No. 6 ; and since 
h f is equal to a i, the^ distance of point a from the vertical 
plane /' b" h will be the angle which a J, No. 6, makes 
with that plane. 

Art. 111. — ^It can likewise be proved that a Vy No. 5, 
makes an angle of 60^ with the horizontal plane. 

Referring to No. 4, it will be seen that a! has been 
turned on V as a centre, in the direction of a! of : if that 
motion were continued, a' would describe a circle parallel 
to the horizontal plane. Through a, No. 3, draw a m 
parallel to the intersecting line; and make c m equal to 
a c. Then will a m represent the base of the cone 
described by the generatrix a b moving on c 6 as an 
axis; and, since every right line drawn from the base 
to the apex of a cone makes the same angle with the 
base, it follows that a' 6', No. 4, will make the same 
angle with the horizontal plane at every part of its revo- 
lution. Therefore, a 6, No. 6, makes an angle with the 
vertical plane equal to A b" f. No. 5, and an angle of 60° 
with the horizontal plane. 

Art. 112. — The angle which a 6, No. 6, makes with the 
vertical plane may also be obtained from a side elevation of 
the line a 6 as well as from the plan. If a 6, No. 6, were 
moved into the position r 6, the point r would still be tha 
same distance from the plane of proiection as a. From 
r draw r s t parallel xo i'n.G intersecting line ; make a t 
equal to a k, No. 5, or cd' /, No. 4 ; and join t b. Then will 
t 6, No. 3, be a side elevation of a 6, when in the position 
r ft, as seen in the direction of the arrow ; and since s 
represents an edge view of the vertical plane, and t b th 
same elevation of r b, t b s will be the angle wilich a 
No. 6, makes with that plane. Although much circum 
locution might have been avoided in describing the angle 
which a 6, No. 6, makes with the vertical plane, it is pre- 
sumed that the mode of reasoning adopted will be found 
of service where problems of this nature are required to 
he solved. As an illustration of the simplest wav of 
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arriving at a solution of this problem, we will once more 
direct attention to a 6, No. 6> as the generatrix of the 
conq a b y* If the line a y he drawn at rigJit angles to 
a b, and a w, a yhe each made equal to a £ (the distance 
»f a from the vertical plane), and a 6 be supposed to turn 
on & as a centre in such manner that a will describe a 
plane, a a y, ai right angles to the plane of projection, 
then will x b a ox y b a represent the angle which a b 
makes with the vertical plane, which is about 20° 30'. 

A little attention to the foregoing problem will enable 
the student to determine the actual length of any line or 
lines in Nos. 5 and 6, Drawing G, and the angle which 
such line or lines may make with the planes of projection. 
We can therefore employ this problem for determining 
the angle which the rays of light, mentioned in Art. 60, 
make with the vertical and horizontal planes of projection. 
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CHAPTER VJI. 



On the Pbojection of Curved Lines. 



The principles which govern the projection of curved 
lines differ in no respect from those which regulate the 
projection of right lines, inasmuch as a curved line is 
nothing more than a line composed of an infinite number 
of points. It would therefore appear, that if the projection 
of a point on the vertical, horizontal, and inclined planes 
be thoroughly understood, the projection of a curved line 
would be a simple matter ; but it is not so in all cases. 
The question naturally arises, where lie the difficulties 
with which the student may have to contend in the present 
Chapter ? The answer is, not in the projection of a single 
point ; but in obtaining a perfect knowledge of the figure 
required to be delineated, and the relation or position 
which one point in a line bears to another, or, in other 
words, the distance from that point to the point beyond it. 
The whole subject of orthographic projection may almost 
be said to be comprised in the above simple sentence ; and 
every difficulty with which the student may meet will be 
removed if he can only answer that question when the 
projection of any point is required. In confirmation of 
these assertions, we have selected as our first example 
the projection of a compound curved line, taken from a 
portion of the framework of a machine, which the student 
will be better able to realise if he take a piece of lead or 
copper wire and bend it in such manner as to produce the 
form exhibited in the next wood-cut. 
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Problem XXV. 
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Giv^n two elevations of a curved line taken exactly at right 
angles to each other y to find the projection thereof in the 
lower plane. 

Art. 113. — Let a a'. Fig. 49, be a front elevation of the 

^^9' 49. curved line, and b V 

an edge view of a a'; 
that is to say, h V 
is a view of a a', or 
the appearance that 
figure would have 
if seen in the direc- 
tion of the arrow : 
therefore, the lower 
end of line V is nearer to the eye than the upper end, 
because a', the corresponding point, is nearer the point of 
sight than a. If any number of points, as l, 2, 8, be taken in 
h Vy there will be a certain distance from each of those 
points to some fi^ed pointy line, or plane beyond them ; and 
this is precisely what we have to determine. From b let 
fall an imaginary line parallel to the plane of projection : 
such a line would be correctly represented by letting fall 
a vertical line from a. Now what is the distance from 
point 2 to the point beyond, or to the imaginary line let 
fall from b f Manifestly 2' sf\ For the same reason the 
distance from b' to the point beyond is equal to a' a" ; 
and so on with points 1 and 8. Find, therefore, the pro- 
jection or plan of the several points, according to Theorem 
5 ; and through the points so found draw the curved line, 
which will be a plan of b V^ or the appearance of the 
curved line as seen from above. 
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Fig. 50. 

e 

a, 6 




Art. 114. — Another illustration^ of a moro familiar 
kind, is the following : — 

Let the right line 
a. Fig. 50, represent 
an edge view of the 
Figure b; that is to 
say, b is the appear- 
ance which a would 
present if seen in 
the direction of the 
arrow e : therefore the straight line a 
may be supposed to contain a combi- 
nation of right lines with a curved 
line; or, in other words, the line a is 
supposed to contain the whole of the lines in b. It is 
now required to find the projection of a in the lower 
plane. 

From what has been said concerning the relative posi- 
tions of two figures or elevations in the vertical plane, 
it will be understood that the convex portion of the 
Figure a is that which is nearest to the eye : such portion, 
in plan, will therefore be farthest from the intersecting 
line. Theorem 5, Chap. VI. Take any number of points, 
as 1, 2, d, in line a, and draw lines therefrom parallel to 
the intersecting line, cutting Figure b in corresponding 
points. If an imaginary plane, parallel to the vertical 
plane of projection (Art. 92), be supposed to pass through 
point 3, which is the most prominent in the figure, an 
€dge view of such a plane will be correctly represented 
hj c d; and the distance from that imaginary plane to any 
point in line a can be ascertained by measuring its distance 
from e dy and a correct plan obtained. 

Art. 115. — It has been stated (Art. 32) that there are 
exceptions to the rule of making all elevations in the vertical 
plane; and, as we may now find it convenient to depart 
from that rule, we will give as an illustration the following 
example : — Suppose a to be a plan of a building or machine 
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whereof a front elevation, end elevation, and transverse 
section are required. The front elevation would be repre- 
sented at B ; the end elevation at 
B c 0; and the transverse section 

woidd be most conveniently drawn 

' L in the position D. But A is a plan ; 

whereas D is a sectional elevation 
A D of A : therefore we have a plan 

and elevation in the lower plane 
Such an elevation may also, if required, be given on the 
left hand of a, as in the next problem. 



Problem XXVL 



Oiven the plan and elevation of a curved line in comltna" 
tion with a right line, to find the projection thereof, 
when making any given angle with the vertical and hori' 
zontal planes. 

Art. 116. — Let a 6, No. 1, Plate 5, represent a plan of 
the compound line, of which A 6' o. No. 2, is asn elevation, 
as seen in the direction indicated by the arrow d : that is to 
say, that portion of the original line from a to 6 is (^ the 
same curvature as A b\ No. 2 ; and from 6, No. 1, to the 
point beyond it is a straight line, the length whereof is 
equal to 6' c. No. 2. It is now required to find an ele- 
vation of the original line a 6 in the upper plane, as seen 
in the direction of the arrow e. 

Take any number of points, i, 2, a, in a 6, and draw 
lines therefrom parallel to i L, cutting a 6', No. 2, in corre- 
sponding points. Produce c b' indefinitely; and at right 
angles to the line so produced draw lines from those points 
in the curved line corresponding to i, 2, 3, cutting c J' 
produced in points i', 2', 3', a'. In the vertical plane, and 
at right angles to i L, draw a' c'. No. 3, equal in length 
to a' c. No. 2 ; and set off from c\ on the line a' &, No. 3. 
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tlie points V ^ i, 2, 3, equal to 6', i^ 2^ 3', in No. 2. We have 
now got a certain number of original points in the lower 
plane^ and points corresponding to them in the vertica} 
plane, the projection of which will be found by Theorem 3. 
To remove any difficulty, however, we may observe that 
the points 1, 2, 3, in the original line (No. 1) occupy a certain 
position with regard to some other point, such as 6 : that 
is to say, point 3 is further from the plane of projection, or 
nearer to the eye, than point fe, by the distance V 3', No. 2 ; 
and so on with points 2 and i. Therefore, since 1', 2', 3', 
No. 2, represent the vertical heights of those points, which 
have been set off upon a' c'. No. 3, their projection in the 
upper plane, as shown at No. 4, will be found as directed 
for the projection of a point. 

Draw h c. No. 5, at any angle to the intersecting line ; 
and make a 6 c. No. 5, a fac-simile of No. 4. This will be 
best accomplished by producing c h indefinitely in both 
figures. Set off ifrom 6, No. 5, on c 5 produced, the same 
vertical li eights 1', 2^ 3'. Through such points draw ordi- 
nates or lines at right angles to 6 c ; make each of the 
lines so drawn in No. 5 equal to their corresponding lines 
in No. 4, as 3' 3, No. 4, and 3' 3, Na 5 ; and through these 
points draw the curve a 3 2 1 J. The plan of No. 5 will 
now be found as directed for the projection of a point 
(Theorem 3), and clearly shown by projecting rays from 
Nos. 1 and 5 to No. 6, which is a plan of No. 5. 

We will now suppose No. 6, as in the case of the hex- 
agonal prism, to move upon c as a centre, in such manner 
that every point will describe a circular plane parallel to 
the intersecting line, and at right angles to the vertical 
plane, — the motion being right-handed; in which case 
the point a. No. 5, would recede from the eye and 
approach the vertical plane. The direction of such motion 
would be clearly indicated in No. 6 by the arrow (Art. 
73). Let a Xy No. 6, be the extent of the motion of No. 5. 
Required its projection in the upper plane under these 
circumstances. 
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Parallel to the intersecting line draw a! </, No. 7, mJe- 
finitely ; from c', with a radios equal to c a'. No. 6, describe 
the portion of a circle a' of ; with the distance a x. No, 6, set 
off a' x\ No. 7 ; and join 3/ </. Then will x' c^ No. 7, be the 
position of c 6 a\ No. 6, after making a x portion of a revo- 
lution. Set off the distances c, 6, i^ s'^s', </, No. 6, upon cf af^ 
No. 7 ; at right angles to d x' draw the ordinates ; and pro- 
ceed with a copy of No. t> as directed for No. 5. We have 
now got in No. 7 a series of points, c, J, 1, 2, 3, a, correspond- 
ing to similar points, c, 6, 1, 2, 3, a, in No. 5, the projection 
of which will be found in the upper plane by Theorem 3. 
Therefore ah c^ No. 8, is the projection of No. 5 turned 
upon c as a centre, through a x portion of a revolution. 

Art. 117. — If the student will now refer to Drawing H, 
he will there see an application of the foregoing principles, 
which will afford him a good subject for practice. As a first 
step, however, he may take the upper portion of the figure 
only, which is nothing more than a repetition of the pre- 
ceding problem on six right lines, as 1, 2, 2', &c.. No. 1 ; 
and we would here caution him against the use of a separate 
letter or character to denote each point of which the pro- 
jection on the several planes is required, as such a course 
would involve him in difficulties sufficient to disgust the 
■aiost patient and persevering. The simplest way of going 
to work is to consider all the angles of the hexagonal 
block (of which No. 1 is the original figure or plan) as so 
many principal lines, numbered 1, 2, 2', 3, 3', 4, and having 
determined upon the points to be taken in each line, he has 
then got points 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8 in line 1, points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
in line 2', and so on in lines 2/ and 4. By this course we 
get the whole number of points, amoimting to about 72, 
and no less than 60 lines in each figure, visible and invi- 
sible, clearly and systematically denoted by eight charac- 
ters or figures. Again, in finding the projection of No. 3 
in the upper plane, it is only necessary to obtain by pro 
jection the several points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 on lines 1 and 2^ 
Having done this, draw the centre line a 11 Then com 
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mence with No. 3, by drawing the vertical heights parallel 
to the inclined plane; and at right ijogles to the plane 
draw the centre line a' b'. Now proceed to set off on 
each side of the line a' b' the distance of the several points 
from the centre line a b, No. 2. Whilst the compasses 
are set for any particular point, the same distance may be 
marked off on the right hand of A B, No. 2. This mode 
of proceeding may also be practised with Nos. 4 and 5 ; bi%t 
the projection of No. 6 must be obtained by Theorem 3, 
as already described. It will be observed that the project- 
ing rays from points 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, on line or angle 2', are 
shown in No. 2, and that the projecting rays from the 
same points on line or angle 3, are exhibited in Nos. 
3, 4, 5, and 6. Much time, likewise, may be saved in 
the projection of these figures by a peculiar mode of 
manipulating with the set squares, which can only be 
learned by practice or from oral instruction. 



Problem XXVII. 

Given the edge view of a circular plate in the lower plane^ to 

find its projections, 
Akt. 118. — If 1 2, No. 1, Fig. 61, represent the edge ^new 
of a circle, whereof i c 



or 2 c is the radius, the 
elevation of such a 
figure would be ob- 
tained by drawing a 
line from c at right 
angles to i L. From 
anv given point in the 
line drawn from e 
(as c'), with a radius 
equal to i c or 2 c, de- 
scribe the circle i' 3 
a' 4 : then will i' 8 2' 4 
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foe the elevation of the right line i 2, which is suid tx) 
be the plan or edge view of a circle. 

Since the circular plate in No. 2 is parallel to the plane 
of projection^ an edge view^ as seen in the direction of 
the arrow b, would also be a right line. From points 3 . 
and 4 draw lines parallel to i L^ and at right angles 
thereto draw 3 4, No. 3 : then will No. 3 be an edge view 
or elevation of the circular plate in the vertical plane 
(Art. 28). 

Again^ a plan of No. 3^ as seen in the direction of the 
arrow Cy will also be a straight line^ equal in length to the 
diameter of the circle ; and since No. 3 is at right angles 
to the plane of projection. No. 4, which is a plan of 
No. 3, will be at right angles to the intersecting line, 
and also to its plane of projection. 

Art. 119. — As a knowledge of the relative position of the 
several points in the above projections of a circle will be of 
service in the next chapter, it is necessary to observe that 
point i', No. 3, is the nearest point to the eye, and that its 
position in No. 4 will therefore be i (Theorem 5). The point 
beyond i'. No. 3, is 2', and its position in the lower plane 
is 2. Again, point 3' in the lower plane is the plan of 3 ; 
and the point beyond 3', No. 4, is the plan of point 4, 
No. 3. The motion supposed to be given to Nos. 1 and 2 
(as indicated by the arrow a. No. 1), in order to produce 
Nos. 3 and 4, is evidently lefk-handed ; and this is always 
the case when the elevation required is that seen in 
direction of the arrow b. If the elevation were taken in 
tlie opposite direction, the motion would be right-handed : 
that is to say, the original figures, Nos. 1 and 2, would 
be turned in such manner that the edges marked 2 2^ 
would be nearest the eye in the elevation. No. 3, and 
farthest froTU the intersecting line in the plan corresponding 
to No. 3. 
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Pkoblem XXVIII. 

Qieen the plan of a circular plate which maJtes an angU of 

90° vnth the horizontal .plane and 45° with the verHc.il 

plane, to find the elevatioru 

Aht. 120.— At an angle of 45^* ^^- ■^^■ 

with the intersecting line, draw a 6, 
Fig. 52, equal in length to the dia- 
meter of the circular plate to be pro- " 
jected. Bisect a i in c, and from 
each of the three points, J, e, a, draw 
lines at right angles to i L. Parallel 
to I L, draw b' a', cutting the centre 
line drawn from c in e. From e, as 
a centre, set oSe</, e d', each eqoal 
to the radius c a or cb. Then will 
y f^, c" ^, be the projection of four 
points in the Hgure. 

Aet, 121, — The projection of any nun.ber of interme- 
diate points may be obtained in the following manner — 
From c, as a centre, describe the arc b d a, which may 
be supposed to represent the lower h^f of the circular 
plate, bent at right angles to b a, the upper half. From 
c draw c d, at right angles tab a; and parallel to c d 
draw any number of ordinates, i i', 2 2'. Kow, since the 
distance from e to the point beyond it is equal to twice 
e d, the radius, it follows that the distance from 2 to the 
point beyond is equal to twice 8 s'; and so on with points 
1 1'. Therefore, from points 1 and 2 in the line a b, draw 
lines parallel to c' c^, making them equal in length, on 
each side of b' a', to the ordinates from which they are 
drawn; and through the points so found draw the line 
a' (Z b' (f, which will form an ellipse, — h' a' being what is 
called the minor axis thereof, and c' d' the major axis. 

Art. 122. — Amongst various methods of describing 
an ellipse which have been given by different antho*"*, 
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the following has heen adopted by the writer for many 
years in preference to all others; and as there will be 
several examples in which it may be usefiilly applied * no 
apology need be offered for introducing it here. 

Let a b, c d. No. 1, represent the minor and major axes, 

or the four points through which it is required to describe 

an ellipse. In any convenient part of the sheet of paper 

Fig. 53. on which the drawing is to be 

made, draw two lines, fg, fh, 
No. 2, at any given angle with 
each other. From /, with the 
distance e a, or e ft, the semi-axis 
minor, describe an arc cutting 
the two lines f g^f A, in ih\ and 
from /, with the distance e c or 
e d, the semi-axis major, describe 
an arc, I m* Join i m ; and from 
I and k draw lines parallel to 
i »w, cutting/ flr, /A, in o and p^ 
From c and dy No. 1, set off the 
distance /o. No. 2, in points o' o^; 
and from o' o', as centres, with / o as radius, describe an 
arc of about 15° on each side of the major axis. From a 
and ft. No. 1, set off on the minor axial line the distance 
/ py No. 2, in points p' p" y No. 1 ; and from p' p"y as 
centres, describe arcs through a and h of about 15° on 
each side of the axis a h*. To obtain any number of inter- 
mediate points, take a slip of paper, A b, and mark upon 
one edge, with a sharp-pointed pencil, l, 3, equal to the 
semi-axis major, and 2 8, equal to the semi-axis minor. If 
the slip of paper be now applied to No. 1, and moved 
over the figure in such manner that point 2 is always in 
contact with the major axis, and point i in contact with 
the minor axis, the outer point 8 will describe a perfect 
ellipse, any number of points in which can be marked off 

* The length of the arcs on each side of the axis will vary fh>iD 
-.#" to 40°, — the extent being determined by a correct eye. 
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as the *' trammel," a b, is moved into successive position?. 
For drawing lines through the points so found, a "French 
curve " will be of service.* 

Art. 123. — As an example for practice the student 
may now take the following illustration. Fig. 54, which 
represents an edge view or elevation of a V-grooved 
pulley, say 5 inches in diameter, with a " boss" in the? 
centre 2 inches diameter. Fi^. 54. 

Required a plan of the 
pulley, which makes any 
given angle with the in- 
tersecting line, also a 
sectional elevation taken 
through the line a 6, and 
a plan of the section. 
The ellipses in this exam- 
ple are to be worked out 
according to the instruc- "" 

tions given in Art. 122; and the several points in the line 
of s'^ctioD are to be obtained as described in Art. 121. 
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Problem XXIX. 

Zb find the projections in the upper and lower planes of a 
circle which makes any given angle with those planes. 

Art. 124. — Let No. 1, Fig. 55, represent a plan of the 
circle required to be projected, and a' 6', No. 2, the angle 
which the projected circle is to make with the vertical and 
horizontal planes. Make a' V ^ No. 2, equal to the diameter 
a 6, No. 1 ; and bisect a' V in c': then will c' be the 
position of c. No. 1, and the point beyond cf the positio 
of d. No. 1 (Art. 92). The projection of the points 
a*y 6', c^ and the point beyond c^ by Theorem 3, will give 
the minor and major axes of an ellipse. No measure the 



* These curves may be had in great variety of most artists' colormeu 
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Fig. 55. 




distances of points 2 and 4 from the centre line d c, No. i, 

and set tliem off on each 
side of c'. No. 2, in points 
4, 2. If lines be drawii 
from 4, 2, No. 2, and 
from 1, 2, or 3, 4, No. 1 , 
the intersections will 
give the projection of 
four intermediate points 
i', 2', 3', 4', No. a^ 
through which the curve 
of the ellipse can be 
drawn. In finding the 
projection of Nc 2 in 
the lower plane, we may take point c' and the point 
beyond it to represent points a and 6, No. 1 ; in which 
case a' 6', No. 2, would correspond to d c, No. 1, the projec- 
tion whereof, together with the intermediate points i, 2, 3, 4, 
can be obtained by Theorem 3, as clearly shown by the 
projecting rays. The above conditions are oniy true, now- 
ever, when the original circle is divided into an equal 
number of equal parts ; because, when getting the projec- 
tion No. 3, No. 2 is supposed to be an elevation of No. 1 
looking in the direction c d; and when getting the ptoj©3- 
tion No. 4, No. 2 is supposed to be an elevation of Nc. 1 
as seen in the direction ab : therefore the four projections 
cannot be said to agree, although the course here pointed 
out may in practice be adopted with equilateral and equi- 
angular figures (Art. 98). 



Problem XXX, 

To fitid in the upper and lower planes tlie projections of a 
sphere with twelve meridians and four parallels on each 
side of the equator* 

Art. 125. — The projections of a sphere, whether on 
ttie vertical, horizontal, or inclined planes, will in ail 
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cases be a circle equal in diameter to the diameter oi 
the sphere: such a circle is therefore called the ^eat 
circle of the sphere. 

Let No. 1, Drawing I, represent a plan, and No. 2 the 
elevation, of a sphere, the axis whereof makes any given 
angle, a c d, vsrith the vertical plane. Divide the circum- 
ference of No. 1 into twelve equal parts, and draw the 
lines A B, C D, E F, &c. Through the centre of No. 2 draw 
A^ b' at right angles to a b. Divide a a', a' 6, each into 
live equal parts in points i, 2, 3, 4; and draw 1 1^ 2 2', &c., 
parallel to a' b'. Then will a' b' represent the equatorial 
circle, and the lines 4 4', 3 df, &c., the four parallel circles 
in the upper or northern hemisphere. From the centre 
of No. 1 describe the concentric circles 1, 2, 3, 4, equal 
in diameter to the right lines 1 1', 2 2', 3 3', 4 4', No. 2, 
respectively. Having now got the plan and elevation of 
a number of circles, their projections, or the projec- 
tions of such portions as are visible within the great 
circle. No. 3, will be obtained according to instructions 
given in the last problem. In constructing the ellipses 
the mode described in Art. 122 will be found the best, 
inasmuch as it avoids the use of construction lines within 
the figure. The projection of the parallel circles being 
completed, the twelve meridians, or such portions of them 
as come within the great circle. No. 3, will be obtained 
simply by finding the projection of those points in No. 1 
where the meridians cut the parallel circles, as 1, 2, 3, 4, G, 
by Problem XXIX. [See Nos. 1 and 4, Fig. 55'], Through 
the points so found draw the meridional circles, which will 
complete the projection of No. 3. The projection of No. 4 
will also be obtained by Problem XXIX. [see Nos. i, 2, 
and 4], and as clearly shown by construction lines rli'awn 
from the parallel circle 3 3' and meridian G H. 



H ij 
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CHAPTER Vlil. 



On the Projection op Conic Sections, 




Before entering upon the subject of the projection oi 
conic sections, it is necessary to direct attention to tlie 
following definitions : — 

Art. 126. — 1. If a cone be cut by a plane 
passing through the vertex to the base, and 
making any angle therewith, the true form of 
section will be an isosceles triangle.* 

2. If a cone be cut by a plane at right 
/L_\_._ angles to the axis, or parallel to the base, the 

/ \ section will be a circle. 

3. If a cone be cut by a plane which passes 
X through the opposite sides and makes an angle 

\ with the axis other than a right angle, the 
A section will be an ellipse. 



4. If a cone be cut by a plane perpendi- 
cular to the base, but not through the axis, 
the section will be an hyperbola. 

5. If a cone be cut by a plane parallel to 
one of Its sides, the section will be a parabola. 






/A 



* The true form of section of an object is that which it pr Usuts 
when viewed at right angles to the plane of section. 
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6. The plan of a cone, the axis of which is perpendicolai 
to the plane of projection, will be a circle, the diametei 
whereof is equal to the base of the cone. 

As the delineation of conic sections depends on a know- 
ledge of the projection of a given point upon the surface 
of the cone, it is presumed that if the following illustra- 
tion be understood, the geometrical construction of the 
sections of a cone, in whatever direction it may be viewed, 
will be a comparatively easy task. 



Problem XXXI. 

Given the elevation of a cone and the position of a point on 
its surface, to find the projection of the cone and point in 
the lower plane. 

Art. 127. — 1st Method. Let ab e, No. 1, Fig 56, be 
the elevation of a cone, and e the given point. From 6, 
the vertex, draw b V at right 
angles to the intersecting 
line; and from any point in 
the line b 6', as 6', describe 
a circle, a' c', equal in dia- 
meter to the base of the cone. 
Then will a' c' be a plan of 
the cone abc (Def. 6). From 
b draw a right line through 
the given point «, cutting 
the base of the cone in /. 
From / draw / f parallel to 
b V y cutting the circle a' c'. 
No. 2. in/. Join/ b'. Then will / V be a plan of the 
right line b f No. 1. If from e, the given point, a line 
be drawn parallel to b 6', its intersection with the line / b' 
will give the plan or projection of the original point. If, 
however, the given point were at or near the centre of 
the cone, as <7, its position in the plan could not be foimd 
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as above described. It is, therefore, desirable to adopt 
tliat method of finding the projection of a point which is 
the most general in its application. 

Art. 128. — 2nd Method. Let b a c^ Fig. 57, repre- 
sent the elevation of a cone, and b' c' the plan thereof, as 
before. Through the centre of the plan draw the line 
/%. 57. b' c' parallel to the intersect* 

ing line. Then will the 
semicircle b^ ^ c'. No. 2, be 
a plan of the right line b c. 
No. 1 : therefore & c is the 
elevation of the semicircle. 
JL- Again, the plan of any given 
point or points, as / and ^, 
No. 1, will be determined by . 
drawing lines therefrom at 
right angles to the base of 
the cone, cutting No. 2 in 
points f g' ; moreover, from 
/, No. 1, to the point beyond, 
will be equal to / f (Art. 121). This method of ob- 
taining the projection of a point on the base of a cone 
suggests a simple mode of finding the projection of any 
given point on the surface of a cone, or the length of any 
right line drawn through the cone at right angles or 
perpendicular to the plane of projection. For let o be the 
given point, and let it be required to find its position on 
the plan, and the length of the line drawn through the 
cone at that point. Through o draw h I parallel to the 
base. We may now suppose k a I to be a separate and 
distinct cone, of which k I is the base. If, therefore, from 
a\ No. 2, as a centre, we describe a circle equal in diameter 
to the line k Z, the plan of any given point in that line, 
and the distance through the cone at that point, will be 
determined as hereinbefore described for point/; that is, 
the plan of point o will be o', and from o to the point 
beyond it will be equal to o' o'\ 
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It will also be manifest that the elevation of any given 
point, o', on the plan of a cone can be found by reversing 
the operation ; i. e.y from a' through the given point o' 
describe a circle ; find the elevation of the circle on the 
surface of the cone, as k I; erect a vertical line from the 
given point, as o' o ; and the point of intersection with the 
line k I will be the elevation of the given point o'. 



Problem XXXIL 

Given the elevation of a cone and the direction of the line 
of section ; required the plan thereof a sectional elevation 
at right angles to the line of section^ and also a plan of 
the sectional elevation. 

Art. 129. — Let h a c, No. 1, Drawing J, be the eleva- 
tion of a cone, and A B the line of section. Produce a d, 
the axis of the cone, indefinitely; and from any point 
therein, as a', describe a circle, if c', equal in diameter to 
the base of the cone. Upon the line of section a b, take 
any number of points, l, 2, 3, &c., and find the thickness 
of the cone at those points ; or, in other words, get a 
sectional plan of the cone 6 a c, by ascertaining the length 
of the ordinates at points 2, 3, 4, 6 (Art. 128). Find 
also the plan of points i and 6 on the line b' c'. No. 2; 
and through the points so found draw the curve, which 
will be an ellipse, or sectional plan of No. 1, as seen from 
above, perpendicularly to the base of the cone. 

Art. 130. — It is required to find a sectional elevation 
of No. 1, supposing that figure to be viewed at right 
angles to the line of section, as indicated by the arrow e. 
Draw c D, No. 3, perpendicular to i l; and let c D 
represent the centre line of the object when projected. 
From B, the point where A b cuts i L, draw B E parallel 
to c D. From B as a centre, with the distance i, 2, 3, &c., 
as radii, describe the arcs i i, 2 2, &c., cutting b E in 
points 1, 2, 3, &c. Then will b 6, on the line B E, be equal 
to B 6 on the line of section ; the remainincr distances will 
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also be equal. From points i^ 2, 3^ &c,y on B £^ draw lines 
parallel to I L^ cutting C D in corresponding points ; and 
make the length of the lines on each side of C D equal to 
the thickness of the cone at the point from which the line 
proceeds. For instance^ the thickness of the cone at point 
3 is equal to 3 3', No. 2; therefore measure 3 3' fipom ft' c\ 
No. 2^ and set off those distances on each side of c J>, 
No. 3 ; do the same with the remaining points ; and then 
draw the curve, which will be an ellipse, representing 
the boimdary of the cone on the line of section. 

If No. 1 were seen in the direction of the arrow e, the 
appearance presented by the base would be that of an 
ellipse, because the base of the cone, which is a circle, is 
viewed obliquely (Art. 124). From ft, d, and c. No. 1, 
draw lines parallel to the visual rays, cutting the line of 
section a B in ft' df c'; and find the position of those 
points on c D, No. 3, in the same manner as described 
for points i, 2, 3, &c. Now from d. No. 1, to the point 
beyond, is equal to the diameter of the base of the cone ; 
therefore, having found the projection of points ft' c', as 
at ft*' c". No. 3, and also d^ drawn from the centre of the 
base of the cone ; make d" d". No. 3, equal to the diameter 
of the base. Then will d", d", ft", c", represent four points 
in the ellipse, which may be drawn as directed by 
Art. 122. If the line drawn from point ft. No. 1, cuts 
the line of section within the cone, as in this case, the 
two ellipses representing the section and base respectively 
must be joined by two right lines drawn tangentially to 
the ellipses, as shown at No. 3 ; but if the angle of a b be 
such that the line drawn from point ft falls without the 
cone — that is, in some point between a and 6, No. 1 — the : 
tangential lines in No. 3 will not be required, because the 
ellipse or projected base of the cone will be above the 
ellipse or projected section of the cone. 

Art. 131. — It is now required to find a plan of No. 3 
as seen in the direction of the arrow /; and we would again 
remark that the student should make an attempt to solve 
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each problem before he reads the explanation of the 
figure. Presuming that this practice has been adopted, 
and that a little difficulty in realising the position of the 
figure has been experienced, he must ask himself, what is 
No. 3 ? The answer is, an elevation of No. 1, looking in 
the direction of the arrow e : that is to say, the plane 
of section. No. 1, is at right angles to the visual rays; 
consequently the plane of section in No. 3 is parallel to the 
plane of projection ; a plan of the plane of section will 
therefore be a right line. Tangential to the minor axis of 
the ellipse. No. 3, and at right angles to i L, draw lines 
3 8, s' 3'. At any convenient distance from the intersect- 
ing line draw 3 3', No. 4, parallel thereto. Then will 3 3', 
No. 4, be a plan of the plane of section 3 1 3^ 6, No. 3 
This will be evident if we suppose the line of section a b^ 
No. 1, with the base of the cone attached, to move on B as 
a centre until it coincides with the line E b ; and when in 
that position, if we imagine the cone to turn one-fourth of 
a revolution on E b as an axis, its appearance would be 
precisely that of No. 3. Now there is a certain distance from 
point 1, No. 3, to point c'^, and also from point 6 to b'^ ; which 
distances will be determined by measuring the length of 
the lines b b' ^ c c'. No. 1. Moreover, since the visual rays, 
when viewing No. 3 in the direction of the arrow /, are 
parallel to the plane of section, the appearance of No. 3 
will be precisely that of No. 1, if seen in the direction of 
the arrow g. The base of the cone will therefore appear 
as an ellipse, the projecting rays of which are represented 
by dotted lines b t, d t, c t, drawn from b, d, c, parallel to 
A b; the distance between the projecting ray from b and c 
being the minor axis. Therefore, from 3 3^, No. 4, set ofi^ 
on the centre line C D produced, the several distances c c', 
d d' ^ b b' y No. 1, for the minor axis and centre of the 
ellipse ; from dS' d"y No. 3, let fall vertical lines for the 
major axis ; and then describe the ellipse as shown at 
No. 4. From points 3 3' draw lines tangential to the 
ellipse ; and the plan of No. 3 will be complete. 
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Abt.132. — If the student have thoroughly understood the 
projection of a point on the surface of a cone, he should 
now be able to find the sectional plan or sectional elevation 
of such a figure when cut by any plane (as shown by the 
curved line drawn upon the surface of No. 5), in whatever 
direction that figure may be viewed: that is to say, whether 
the projecting rays are in the direction of the arrow a, 6, 
or c. Suppose the direction to be as indicated by the arrow 
ft, which is parallel to I L, but which makes an angle of 
40° with the vertical plane, and that it is required to find 
the elevation of No. 5 under these circumstances. Take 
any number of points in the given curved line, and find 
by Art. 128 a plan thereof, as shown at No. 6. Then, 
since ^ = 9, it is evident that No. 5 will require to be 
turned upon its axis one-ninth of a revolution. Let 
No. 7 represent a plan of the cone in that position, in 
which case we shall have a number of points in the 
horizontal plane, and points corresponding thereto in the 
vertical plane, the projection whereof, as shown at No. 8, 
will be found by Theorem 3, page 53. 

It will also be evident that by the use of the inclined 
plane a sectional elevation of No. 5 can be obtained, when 
viewed in the direction of the arrows a or c, whether such 
arrows be parallel to or at an angle with the vertical plane. 

Another mode of obtaining the sections of a cone is 
given in the next problem. 



Problem XXXIIL 

Given the line of section which passes through the axis of 
a conCy to find the section of the cone* 

Art. 133. — Let ha c^ Fig. 58, be the elevation of a cone, 
KiAde the line of section. Through the apex of the cone 
draw af parallel to the base, and produce d e both ways, to 
meet a /in/, and c 6 in g. Onh c describe a semicircle, 
and divide it in any number of points, i, 2, 8, 4. From 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, draw lines parallel to the base, cutting the 
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axis of the cone produced in points i', a', a'. Fromy draw 

ff hat right angles to fg ; make k equal to g' t, and the 

JV- Si. 



points in g h equal to the points in g' i. From points 
1, 3, 3, in g h, draw lines to meet in/; then from points 
1, 2, 3, in the quadrant i e, draw lines at right angles to 
the base of the cone ; and from the points of intersection 
with the base, draw lines to the apex of the cone, cutting 
the line of section d « in points 4, 8, 2, i. If lines be 
now drawn from the last men- ^^ 

tioned points at right angles to 
d e, their intersection with the 
lines drawn to / from correspond- 
ing points in the line g h will give 
the form of curve. 

The above figures and letters ol 
reference, with the exception of 
point 4 on the line of section, apply 
to Fig. 59, in which the line of sec- 
tion is drawn parallel to the side a b 
of the cone, consequently the form 
of curve is a parabola (Def. 
page 100). 
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CHAPTER IX. 



On THK PENBTTaATION AND INTERSECTION OF SOLIDS. 



It sometimes happens in the delineation of the minor 
parts of mechanical and architectural structures that one 
solid of revolution, such as a cylinder, cone, or sphere, 
is joined to or made to penetrate, as it were, another solid. 
One of the most familiar illustrations is that of a steam or 
water pipe upon which is cast, at any given angle, a 
branch pipe of unequal diameter. In this case the joining 
of the two pipes will produce a line ; and it is the projec- 
tion of such line or lines, caused by the penetration of one 
solid by another, that we are about to describe. In 
entering upon this subject, it is necessary to remark 
that the lines of which the projections are required are 
found by the use of a number of intersecting planes; 
that is, by dividing each solid by a plane or planes com- 
mon to both. These planes may either be perpendicular, 
parallel, or inclined to the planes of projection ; but in 
order that the operation of finding the projection of the 
lines of penetration may be as easy as possible, it is desir- 
able, before commencing each problem, to fix upon that 
direction for the intersecting plane lohich will give the moat 
simple form of section. For instance, a cylinder may be 
cut by a plane obliquely to the axis ; but a more simple 
fonn of section would be at right angles or parallel to the 
axis, as will appear from the two following problems. 
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Pboblem XXXIV. 

To find the sections of a cylinder when cut by planes at 
right angles to its cuvis, and also wJien cut by planes 
parallel to its axis. 

Art. 134. — Let a, c, d, b, No. 1, Plate 6, represent the 
elevation of a cylinder, cut by a plane, e /, at right angles 
to the plane of projection, — ^the axis of the cylinder being 
parallel to the plane of projection. The section of such a 
figure will evidently be a circle, equal in diameter to the 
diameter of the cylinder (Art. 118). Therefore the circle 
No. 2, of which a' ft' is the diameter, is a sectional plan of 
the cylinder a, 6, cZ, c, taken through the line ef.* 

Suppose No. 1 to be cut by a plane, 8 3, at right angles 
to the plane of projection and parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder. The form of section in this case will be a rec- 
tangle of the same length as the cylinder, and in breadth 
equal to 3 8^, No. 2. An elevation of No. 1, if seen in the 
direction of the arrow jr, will appear as shown at No. 3, in 
which the sectional part sf 3, 3 3', is made equal in breadth 
to 8 8', No. 2. Again, if No. 4, which is a plan of No. 3, 
be divided by any number of planes, i, 2, 8, the projections 
of those points where the cutting planes come in contact 
with the cylinder will be obtained in No. 3 by drawing 
lines from 1 1, 2 2, 3 3, parallel to the axis of the cylinder, 
as shown by the projecting rays. Then will the lines so 
drawn represent the point or line of contact of each 
cutting plane with the surface of cylinder, or, in other 
words, the entrance and exit of each plane ; for instance, 
plane 2 2 may be supposed to enter the side of the cylinder 
No. 3 at line 2' 2', and leave it at line 2 2. 



* It will be sufficient in these examples to consider the projected 
hgores as sections, without denotinc; them as such by the seoLoD 
lines described in Art. 12. 
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Art. 135. — We will now take the case of a lioiizoiital 
cylinder, of which o o 0, No. 5, Plate 6, represent a 
front elevation ; the axis of the cylinder being parallel to 
the intersecting line and also to the plane of projection. 
If we now suppose such a cylinder to be divided or- cut 
through its axis by a plane, o o o 0, parallel to the vertical 
plane, and by any number of other planes parallel to the 
first plane, the end elevation of the cylinder and direction 
of the cutting planes would be correctly represented by 
lines 0, i, 2, No. 6, drawn perpendicular to i l. [Read 
Art. 28.] 

For the sake of perspicuity, we shall, in the problems 
of this chapter, distinguish the cutting or intersecting planes 
by 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. : viz., zero plane ; first plane, or plane i ; 
second plane, or plane 2; &c. The zero plane will in all 
cases be that which passes through the axis of the solid ; 
and the last plane will generally be a plane drawn tan- 
gential to the solid, and sometimes called the tangential 
plane. Again, the distances of the planes i, 2, 3, &c., from 
the zero plane will always be measured on a line denoted 
by the letters a b. [See No. 6.] 

Art. 136. — ^Let it be required to find the projections 
of the lines formed by the cutting or intersecting planes 
1, 2, 3, No. 6, on the surfaces of the two cylinders Nos. 5 
and 7. 

With regard to tbd projections of the lines on No. 5, 
the operation is like that already described for No. 3 ; the 
only difference being that of drawing horizontal lines 
instead of vertical lines from the points of intersection of 
the cutting planes, 12 3, with th(5 surface of the cylinder 
(No. 6). Then will 2 2, No. 5, be the point or line at 
which the second plane enters the cylinder, and 2' 2' the 
point or line at which such plane leaves the cylinder. 
Similar remarks may be made respecting the other planes 
(Art. 134). In order to find the position of the intersect- 
ing planes on the surface of No. 7, measure the distances 
of the several planes from zero on the line a b. No. 6, 
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and set them off from o', in the direction o'* 3, No. 7. 
From the points of intersection with o' 3, draw lines i i, 2 2, 
parallel to o' o' ; and the position of the intersecting planes 
ill No. 7 will be determined. Should the student expe- 
rience any difficulty in comprehending the foregoing 
illustrations of the intersecting planes, let him take a 
cylinder of modelling clay or other soft substance, and , 
apply a knife in the direction of the lines l, 2, 3, and the 
difficulty will at once be removed. 



Problem XXXV. 



To find the sectioji of a cylinder cut by a plane obliqtcel^ 

to its axis. 

Art. 137. — Let e /", No. 5, be the line of section. Set 
off, on the opposite side of o'' o'. No. 7, the distances i, 2, 3> 
and draw lines parallel to o' o'. From those points, in lines 
1 I, 2 2, 3 3, No. 5, cut by the line of section e /, let fall 
vertical lines to cut the corresponding lines in No. 7 ; and 
through the points of intersection draw the curve, which 
will be an ellipse ; and the sectional plan of No. 5, as seen 
in the direction of the arrow A, will thus be obtained. 



Problem XXXVI. 

Given the plan and elevation of two cylinders of unequal 
diameter intersecting each other at right angles^ to find 
the projection of the line of penetration. 

Art. 138. — Let No. 1, Drawing K, be the elevation, 
and No. 2 a plan, of two cylinders with their axes at right 
angles to each other, but parallel to the upper plane of 
projection. At any point, a, on the centre line of the 
horizontal cylinder, describe a circle, as shown at No. 3, 
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which IS an end elevation of the penetrating cylinder. I)ra w 
lines 0, i, 2, 3, perpendicular to the intersecting line, tc 
represent the tangential and cutting planes ; and find their 
position in No. 2, as shown by dotted lines, and explained 
in Art. 136. We can now suppose the two cylinders, as 
shown at No. 1, to be divided or cut by the planes o, i, 2, 
which are parallel to the axis ;.f each cylinder, and also 
to the upper plane (Art. 28). On referring to No. 2, 
it will be observed that the tangential plane, 3, touches 
or comes in contact with the vertical or large cylinder in 
point 3'. If, therefore, a line be drawn from 3' parallel 
to the axis of the vertical cylinder, its point of intersection 
3" with the centre line of the horizontal cylinder will give 
the extreme point in the curved line of penetration ; for 
it will be evident that such point cannot extend beyond 
3", — ^that is, it cannot be nearer to the centre of the ver- 
tical cylinder. "We will now take the second plane. From 
those points where plane 2 cuts the circle. No. 3, draw 
horizontal lines, which will represent a section of the 
horizontal cylinder cut by plane 2; and if we find a 
section of the vertical cylinder cut by the same plane, 
the intersection of the two sectional planes at 2' 2' will 
give two more points in the curve. A similar mode of 
proceeding is adopted with the planes- 1 and 0. [Read 
Theorem 3.] 

If the student carefully examine the dotted lines drawn 
upon No. 1, which proceed from any one of the cutting 
planes, it is confidently hoped that he will thoroughly com- 
prehend the principles which govern the projection of the 
lines of penetration of solids. For example, if we follow 
the direction of the lines drawn from those points where 
plane 2 cuts the circle No. 3, we shall find that the 
section produced by such plane will be a rectangle or 
oblong, a c dh. Again, the section produced by the same 
plane passing through the vertical cylinder [see No. 2] 
will he eg hf^ No. 1. Now the points 2' 2^, where these sec- 
tional planes meet or intersect, will in all cases be in tlie 
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curved line of penetration : therefore, the first thing to be 
considered, in all problems of this nature, is the direction 
in which the cutting planes are to be applied, so as to give 
the most simple form of section for both solids. 



Problem XXXVIL 

Given two cylinders of equal diameter intersecting each other 
at right angles, to find the projection of the lines of pene- 
tration when the axis of the horizontal cylinder is parallel 
to the vertical plane, and also when it makes any given 
angle loith such plane. 

Art. 139. — Let No. 4, Drawing K, represent a plan, and 
No. 5 an elevation, of two cylinders intersecting each other 
at right angles, like those parts of gas or water pipes to 
which the branch pipes are connected. If we adopt the 
same mode of proceeding as that described for the projec- 
tion of No. 1, it will be found that the lines of penetration 
will be projected into right lines as shown at No, 5, instead 
of curved lines as in No. 1 : this is always the case when 
the two cylinders are of the same diameter. 

In finding the projection of these figures, the operation 
will be simplified if each of the semicircles o 3 o, o^ 3 o'.. 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, be divided into an equal number of equal 
parts, through which lines 1 1, 2 2, No. 5, may be drawn to 
represent the intersecting planes. Presuming these planes 
to be drawn in the plan No. 4, and the projection of the 
lines of penetration to be found as directed in Problem 
XXXVI., we can now proceed with the projection of 
No. 6, as shown at No, 7. 

Let L s t. No. 6, represent the angle which the axis 
of the horizontal cylinder is to make with the vertical 
plane. Produce s T indefinitely ; and upon the line so ' 
produced, as a centre line, draw No, 6, making it a fac- 
simile of No. 4. From point 8, No. 5, draw a line parallel 
to I L, as a centre line for the horizontal cylinder No. 7. 
Find the projection of the end of the cylinder, a b, No. 6, 

I 
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and also of the concentric circle representing tlie inner 
surface of the cylinder, by Art. 120. Find in like manner 
the elevation of the semi-cylinder or ellipse c' V ^ No. 6, 
in points (!\ h", d!\ No. 7. Join c' c'\ d! dl\ which will com- 
plete the projection of the horizontal cylinder, the axis 
whereof will make an angle with the vertical plane equal 
to L S T. Through the centre of the vertical cylinder, 
No. 6, draw/^ pai*allel to i l : then will the semicircle 
/*3 o be that portion of the cylinder w^hich is presented to 
the eye. Find the elevation thereof and proceed with the 
projection of the curves by Theorem 3 ; for, since points 
o', i', 2', 3', on the line of penetration. No. 5, correspond 
with 0', 1, 2, 3, No. 6, the projection of those points will 
be found as described. It is necessary, however, to give 
some explanation about the beginning and termination of 
the two curves, to remove the difficulties which are often 
experienced by students when finding their projection. 
From 0', No. 6, draw a line at right angles to i L, cutting 
<f c" in 0'' : then will c^ o'\ No. 7, be the elevation of the 
right line c 0', No. 6 ; and the end of the line, or point 0''', 
will be the beginning of the curve. To find the termina- 
tion, it will be requisite to determine the length of the 
right line at point ^, No. 6, on the vertical cylinder, — 
that is, the point at which a right line drawn upon the 
vertical cylinder at g would come in contact with the 
horizontal cylinder. Measure the chord of the arc from 
3 to jr No. 6, and set off the length of the chord from 3 to 
o No. 4. From g, No. 4, draw a' Ih No. 5, parallel to 
3 3' : then will g^ h be the length of the right line, and h 
the point at which that right line will come in contact 
with the horizontal cylinder. From A, No. 5, draw a line 
parallel to i l, cutting the vertical line drawn from (7, 
No. 6, in //, which will be the termination of the curve. 
Art. 140. — The style of shading exhibited in No. 7 ia 
frequently resorted to in outline drawings of machinery, 
for the purpose of producing the effect of a cylindrical 
surface. The operation is as follows : —Having deter 
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mined the darkest part of the cylinder (Art. 64), com- 
mence at that part by drawing thick lines parallel to the 
axis, taking care that each successive line is somewhat 
lighter or thinner than the first, which may be effected by 
adjusting the screw of the drawing pen, or going over the * 
line a sufficient number of times to produce the desired 
•effect ; observe also that the distance between each line 
is gradually increased in both directions from n (the 
darkest part) so as to produce on the left of n what is 
called the reflected light. To ensure success, practice 
and good judgment in the distribution and thickness of 
the lines will be required. 



Problem XXXVIII. 

To find the projection of a cone penetrated by a cylinder^ the 
two axes being at right angles to each other but parallel 
to the vertical plane of projection. 

Art. 141. — If a cone, as a o 6, Fig. 60, were cut by a series 
of planes from the vertex to the base, each section would 
be an isosceles triangle [See Definitions, page 100]. Now 
let No. 1 be an elevation, and No. 2 the plan of a cone cut 
by planes l, ^ig- 60 

2. From i, 2, 
No. 1, draw 
vertical lines 
cutting the 
base of the 
cone No. 2 in 
points 1 1, 2 2 ; 
and from the 
points of in- 
tersection 
with the 
circle^ repre- 
Benting the 

base iraw lines to the centre o' .: then will i i o', 2 ? o', 

I 2 
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be a plan of the intersections of the cone cut by 
planes o i, o 2, No. 1. Again^ let No. 3 be an eleva- 
tion of the cone. No. 1, as seen in the direction of the 
arrow ; if 1 1, 2 2, No. 3, be made equal to 1 1, 2 2, No. 2, 
and lines be drawn from those points to the apex. No. 3 
will then represent an elevation of the cone and lines of 
section formed by the cutting planes, each of which will 
be an isosceles triangle. This, therefore, is one of the 
simplest forms of conic sections. 

Presuming the direction of these cutting planes to be 
understood, we can now proceed to a solution of the pro- 
blem, reference being made to Drawing L, in which No. 1 
represents the elevation of a cone penetrated by a 
cylinder, and No. 2 a plan of the base of the cone. From 
point n. No. 1, with the same radius as the cylinder, de- 
scribe a semicircle, which will represent an end elevation 
of the lialf or visible portion of the cylinder ; and draw 
01, 2, the cutting planes, and 3, the tangential plane. 
From A, No. 2, on the line a produced, set off A 1, a 2, 
A 3 (No. 1), in points 1', 2', 3', No. 2 ; and from these points 
draw lines parallel to i L, cutting the base of the cone in 
1'' i'^ ^' 2^^ 3'' 3''. Find the projection of the last men- 
tioned points on the base of the cone No. 1, and draw 
lines therefrom to the apex, as shown. If lines be now 
drawn from those points where 1, 2, No. 1, cut the 
semicircle or semi-base of the cylinder, the intersection of 
such lines with the lines drawn from the base of the cone 
will give so many points in the line of penetration : the 
form of curve produced by- the penetrating cylinder will 
therefore be obtained by drawing lines through the afore- 
said points of intersection, as shown at No. 1. The point 
of contact of the tangential plane with ths semicircle may 
in all cases be determined by drawing from the point n a 
line at right angles to the tangential plane 3. 

The same result, namely, the curved line of penetra- 
tion, may also be obtained by intersecting planes at right 
angles to the vertical plane and parallel to the horizontal 
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plane : that is to say, if the two solids were divided by a 
plane perpendicular to the upper plane and parallel to the 
intersecting line, the horizontal section of the cone would 
be a circle; and the same line of section through the 
cylinder would be a rectangle, the intersection of which 
with the circle would give the projection of a point in the 
curved line of penetration. 



Problem XXXIX. 



Given the plan of a cylinder penetrated by a cone, to find 
tlie line of penetration, the axis of the cone being parallel 
to the horizontal plane, but making any given angle with 
the vertical plane, and the axis of the cylinder being at 
right angles to the axis of the cone. 

Art. 142. — Let a b, No. 3, Drawing L, be a plan of 
the cylinder penetrated by the cone e gf. Draw a b d c, 
the elevation of the cylinder. Parallel to i l draw efg'. 
No. 4, the axis of the cone. Find by Art. 120 the pro- 
jection e h f i, the base of the cone. From g' draw lines 
tangential to the ellipse h f L From h, No. 3, as a centre, 
with the same radius as that of the base of the cone, 
describe the semicircle e h' f Divide e h' f into an 
even number of equal parts, in points 2, i, //, &c. ; and 
£rom the points of division draw lines at right angles 
to the base e f, cutting it in points 2', 1', A, 1, 2 : then 
will these points be the projections of the corresponding 
points on the semicircle e h' f Upon the major axis or 
diameter of the ellipse h i. No. 4, set off the several points 
taken from the diameter e f. No. 3 ; and draw lines at 
right angles to h i, cutting the ellipse in points 1, 2, /, 2, !• 
From \', v! , No. 3, draw lines to g, the apex of the cone. 
If we now suppose 1' g, v! g, to be intersecting planes, 
cutting the two solids in a direction perpendicular to the 
lower plane of projection, or parallel to the axis of the 
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cylinder, we shall get the simplest forms of section of 
which the two solids admit when simultaneously cut by 
intersecting planes; the section of the cylinder being a 
rectangle, and that of the cone an isosceles triangle. The 
points of intersection in the curved line of penetration 
will be where the corresponding sections meet or intersect 
each other. It will also be understood that A, No. 4, is 
the projection of point 7i, No. 3; and/. No. 4, the projec- 
tion of/. No. 3. Now the line /, No. 3, comes in contact 
with the cylinder at k : therefore ky No. 4, will be the 
extreme point in the curve. Again, the section lines 2' g, 
1' g. No. 3, come in contact with the cylinder at points 
Z, m ; and the projection of these points will be found on 
tlie corresponding lines drawn from 1 2, 2 l, to g'y No. 4, 
as shown by projecting rays from I and m. We have 
now to find the terminal points in the curve. From ty 
No. 4, the tangential point of contact of the line drawn 
from g^y let fall a vertical line, cutting efy No. 3, in ^; 
and draw if g. Then will t' g be that portion of the sur- 
face of the cone which is seen in the elevation No. 4, and 
its point of contact with the cylinder and its projection 
will be found as explained for points I and m. 



Problem XL. 

Given the elevation of a cone penetrated by another cone, 
to find the line of penetration y the axes of the two cones 
being at right angles to each other hut parallel to the plane 
of projection. 

Art. 143. — Let b a Cy No. 5, Drawing L, represent the 
elevation of a cone with its axis perpendicular to i L, and 
e df the elevation of the penetrating cone, with its axis 
parallel to i L. Through the base of the penetrating cone 
draw C f e indefinitely ; and through the apices of the 
two cones draw the right line a d, cutting the prolonged 
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base line of each cone in points o' 0. Upon e f and h e 
describe a semicircle, with a radius equal to the semi- 
diameter of the base of each cone respectively. From 
o' draw o' i, o' 2, the direction of the cutting planes, and 
o' 3, the tangential plane. From A, upon the line AC, set 
off the distances A i, A 2, A3, in points i', 2', 3' ; and from 
the points of intersection on the line a c draw 1' 0, 2' 0, 3' 0, 
cutting the semicircular base of the cone in r, 5, t From 
r, 5, t, draw lines at right angles to the base of the cone ; 
and from the points of intersection on the base h c draw 
lines to the apex of the vertical cone. Proceed in like 
manner with the horizontal cone : that is, find the pro- 
jections of the intersecting points of the cutting planes 
with the semicircular base on ^f; and draw lines to the 
apex d. Then will the intersections of these lines with 
the corresponding lines drawn upon the vertical cone give 
so many points in the curved line of penetration. 

Art. 144. — In order that the student may clearly un- 
derstand the direction of the intersecting planes ], 2, 3, 
and the reason for drawing the line a d to meet the pro- 
longed base line of each cone in points o', and also the 
lines from points 1', 2', 3', converging to the point 0, he is 
recommended to cut a piece of cardboard to the same 
form and dimensions as the triangle A 0' 0. If this piece 
be placed flat upon the drawing, so as to coincide with the 
triangle A 0' 0, it will represent the zero intersecting plane, 
or a plane passing through the axis of the two cones. Let 
the angle or corner a be raised from the surface of the 
paper a distance eqtial to A 1, or A 1', and supported in 
that position witK the hypothenuse resting on the line 0' ; 
and the cardboard will then show the exact position of the 
first intersecting plane. If the angle A be further raised 
a distance equal to a 2, with the hypothenuse turning 
on 0' as a hinge-joint, the cardboard will indicate the 
position and direction of the second intersecting plane; 
and if the angle a be raised through a distance equal to 
4 8, the cardboari will represent a tangential plane to the 
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lesser cone and the third intersecting plane of the greater 
cone,-- -the lines of intersection being r' a, %' a. The two 
cones are th«rrefore simultaneously divided by planes which 
are common to both, and which give the most simple 
form of section, t.«., an isosceles triangle. 

Art. 145. — If the two cones were divided by planes 
parallel to the intersecting line, but at right angles to the 
vertical plane, the sections of the vertical cone would be 
circles, and the sections of the horizontal cone hyperbolas ; 
— the line of penetration being in points where the two 
sections meet. This mode of obtaining the curve would, 
however, be much more difficult than that described. 
No. 6 represents a plan of the two cones, in which the 
several points in the line of penetration are obtained by 
Art. 128. 



Problem XLL 

Given the position of a point or line upon a sphere in one of 
the planes, to find the projection of the point or line on the 
surface of the sphere in the other plane. 

Art. 146. — The plan and elevation of a sphere will be 
represented by two circles equal in diameter to the 
diameter of the sphere, as shown at Nos. 1 and 2, 
Drawing M. Again, if a sphere be cut by any plane, as 
a V c, No. 1, and viewed at right angles thereto, the 
section produced will be a circle. 

Art. 147. — Let a. No. 1, represent the position of the 
point of which it is required to find the plan or horizontal 
projection. Through a draw a c parallel to i L. From 
by No. 2, as a centre, and with b' c. No. 1, as a radius, 
describe a circle ; and from a, the given point, draw a 
line parallel to the line of centres ^ b, cutting the circle 
in a'. Then will a' be the plan of a. Moreover, a line 
drawn through the sphere at point a, at right angles to the 
vertical plane, will be equal in length to a' a'^ (Art, 128V 
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Let e be the position of a point on the lower hemisphere, 
and let it be required to find its projection in No. 1. 
Through e draw ^/at right angles to the line of centres, 
or parallel to i L ; with f g sls a radius, and from /, the 
centre of No. 1, describe an arc of a circle, o p ; and draw 
e nf parallel to the line of centres. Then will e\ the inter- 
section of the right line with the arc o p^ be the projection 
of point e on the lower hemisphere. 

Inasmuch as the projection of any line drawn upon the 
surface of a sphere can be obtained by finding the projec- 
tion of any number of points in that line, it is presumed 
that the student will experience no difficulty in finding 
the projection of the curved line h i. 

Art. 148. — Before leaving this subject, the student is 
recommended to find the sectional elevation of a sphere cut 
by a plane perpendicular to the horizontal plane, and making 
any given angle with the vertical plane. Let k I he the 
line of section of which an elevation is required. If the 
projection of such a line be obtained as directed for the 
projection of a point, the elevation will be an ellipse ; it 
will also be found that the length of the right line k I 
between the points of intersection with the great circle of 
the sphere will be equal to the major axis, and that the minor 
axis will be equal to m n. The projection of such a figure 
can therefore be obtained by means of the triangular figure 
described in Art. 122. 

With regard to tne projection of Nos. 3 and 5, which 
represent the plan of a sphere penetrated by a pentagonal 
prism, and the plan of a sphere penetrated by a cylinder 
and also perforated by a cone, it will be unnecessary to 
remark farther than that the most simple form of section 
will be produced by cutting planes drawn parallel to the 
intersecting line, and that the projection of points i, 2, 8, 4, 
on the upper and lower hemisphere, will be found as 
directed for point e. No. 1, and so on for any number of 
points in the curve or line of penetration. 
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Problem XLII. 

Given the plan of a sphere penetrated by a cone the axis oj 
which is eccentric to the axis of the sphere, to find the 
line of penetration. 

Art. 149. — Let a. No. 7, Drawing M, be the centre of 
the sphere, and B that of the cone. Draw e b^ f No. 8, the 
elevation of the cone ; and upon the line of centres a a 
draw the great circle a g h of the sphere supposed to be 
penetrated by the cone e V f Through the centre a, No. 7, 
draw A ^ at right angles to A a; and from A through b, the 
centre of the cone, draw a c. From c draw c c' parallel 
to A a; and from c' draw c' b\ Then will the line c' b^ on 
the cone e b^ fhe the elevation of the line c B, No. 7. 

We will now determine the points at which the line 
c' b^ will enter the lower and leave the upper hemisphere, 
or, in other words, its entrance into and exit from the 
sphere. From A as a centre, with a c and A B as radii, 
describe arcs c c and b b. If we now suppose the sphere 
and cone to turn on a as a centre until the line A c coincides 
with A Xy the point b will represent the position of the 
apex of the cone, and c the position of point c in the base. 
Find the elevation of point c in c'^, and of point b in the 
line b^ }>' drawn from ft'. No. 8, parallel to i L ; and join 
d' v. Then will d' b" be the elevation of the line b c in 
its new or assumed position, and g h the points at which 
that line comes in contact with the sphere. If lines be 
now drawn from g and h at right angles to the axis of the 
cone, the intersection of those lines at i and k with d b\ 
the real position or elevation of B c, will give the highest 
point in the lower curve and the lowest point in the upper 
curve ; — ^that is to say, every point in the curve on the 
lower hemisphere will be below K and in the upper 
hemisphere above L 'I'he student has now to find the 
projection of a number of other points through which the 
curve is to be drawn ; and the most simple form of sec- 
tion for this purpose will be that of a horizontal plane 
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drawn parallel to the base of the cone. At any distance 
below k h, draw any number of lines, I m, n o, to represent 
the direction of the cutting or intersecting planes, and 
proceed to find the sectional plan of the cone and sphere 
at each line of section, which will manifestly be two 
. circles (Arts. 128, 146) ; and the elevation of the points of 
intersection in those circles will give, on the corresponding 
line of section, the projection of two points in the curve. 
Thus, the section of the sphere taken through the line 
/ m will be a circle equal to I m ; therefore from a. No. 7, 
with Z ^ or m ^ as radius, describe an arc, V m! ; and from 
B, the centre of the cone, with a radius equal to the radius 
of the cone taken on the line I m, describe arcs cutting 
Z' m' in p q. If lines be now drawn from p and q parallel 
to A a, their intersection in points r and « will give the 
projection of two points in the line of penetration. In 
like manner any number of points may be found below 
k and above i, and the projection of the curve completed. 
Art. 150. — It is desirable to remark, with regard to 
the subject of the penetration of solids, that the student 
must not be surprised, when finding the projection of. 
objects similar to those we have given, if the form of 
curve should not be the same as shown in our illustration , 
for it will be manifest that the character of the curve will 
be governed by the magnitude and relative position of 
the two solids. For instance, in order to produce the 
same curved line of penetration as that shown at No. 7, 
when drawing from a model of a sphere penetrated by a 
cone, it will be necessary to measure exactly the diameter 
of the sphere, the height of the cone and diameter of its 
base, the distance of its axis from the axis of the sphere 
(or amount of eccentricity), and the angle which the line 
A C makes with the intersecting line ; all of which con- 
ditions must be strictly observed in order to produce the 
appearance which would be presented by a model of the 
objects just described in this as well as all other problems 
relating to the penetrations of solids. 
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Problem XLlll. 

Given the plan of an annulus or ring penetrated by a 
cylinder, to find the projection of the line of penetration 
in the vertical plane. 

Art. 151. — Let No. 1, Drawing N, represent the plan, 
and No. 2 the elevation of a ring (having a circle for its 
common or transverse section), with a cylinder, a b D C, 
penetrating the ring. If the ring be cut by planes at 
right angles to the horizontal plane in the direction of 
a 6, No. 1, the sectional elevations will be a series of 
elliptical figures ; but if the ring be cut by planes parallel 
to the horizontal plane, the elevations of these planes will 
be right lines, and the horizontal projections of the ring 
cut by such planes will be concentric circles. This 
direction of the cutting planes will therefore give the 
most simple form of section for the annulus. Let c d, 
No. 2, be the direction of the intersecting planes. From 

e. No. 1, the centre of the ring, with e'/, e' g. No. 2, as 
radii, describe two concentric circles,/', ^', No. 1, cutting 
the cylinder in points i and 2. Then will the two circles 

f, g\ represent a sectional plan of the ring taken through 
the line c d. From point 2 draw a line parallel to the 
line e e\ cutting c d in point 2^ : then will 2', No. 2, be 
the projection of a point in the curved line of penetration. 
The projection of any number of points may be found in 
like manner, observing that all those points in the plan 
which fall beyond the centre line, 1 8, of the cylinder are 
invisible, and must, if represented, be drawn in dotted 
lines. 



Problem XLIV. 

To find the sectional elevation of an annulus or ring. 

Art. 152. — Let h i, No. 1, Drawing N, be the line of 
section, and h i k that part of the rin^r supposed to be 
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removed. Having taken any number of points, as 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
we have simply to find the distance from each point to 
the point beyond it, or the thickness of the ring at those 
points, the projection of which in the vertical plane will 
give the form of section. From e. No. 1, the centre of the 
ring, draw e I parallel to I L ; and let the section of the 
ring taken through the line e Ihe a. circle, as shown by 
g 4^' /, No. 2. From €, the centre of the ring, witli 6 4, ^ 5, 
&c., as radii, describe arcs cutting ^ Z in points 4', 5^ c'. 
Now the thickness of the ring at point 4 will be found by 
drawing a line from ^ parallel to e e\ cutting the sectional 
elevation of the ring in points 4'' g (Arts. 118, 121). 
Therefore, from point 4, No. 1, draw the line 4 s ^, parallel 
to cf e' \ and from points g and 4!' draw lines parallel to 
c d ov J 1j, cutting the line drawn from point 4 in < and s. 
Then will ^ 5 be the projection of point 4 and the point 
beyond 4, or, in other words, the thickness of the ring at 
that point. The projection of points 6, 6, 7, 8, through 
which the curve will pass, are found in like manner. 



Problem XLV. 



Given the projection of a sphere penetrated by a cone, the 
axis of the cone being at any given angle to the vertical 
plane, but parallel to the horizontal plane, and at any 
given distance from the axis of the sphere, to find the line 
of penetration. 

Art. 153. — Let No. 3, Drawing N, represent an 
elevation, and No. 4 the plan of a sphere penetrated b}'- 
A cone. Draw a b. No. 4, the axis of the cone, at any 
given angle to i L, and a' V, the axis of the cone No. 3, 
parallel to I L, and at any given distance from c d, the 
axis of the sphere. From a. No. 4, as a centre, with a f 
as radius, describe an arc or quadrant, / n, and divide it 
jito any number of eqrial parts in points l, 2, 3. Find by 
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Problem XXXIX. the projection of points i, 2, 3, on the 
base of the two cones, Nos. 3 and 4; and draw lines there- 
from to the apex of each cone. Then will i' b, / b, &c.. 
No. 4, represent the direction of the intersecting planes^ 
which are perpendicular to the plane of projection. It 
will also be seen that g, b\ A, No. 4, the sectional elevation 
of the cone' taken through the line 2' b, will be an isosceles 
triangle, and that the sectional elevation of the sphere 
taken 4;hrough the same line of section, from i to k, will 
be an ellipse [read Art. 148]. Find the projection of 
those two points where the ellipse cuts or intersects 
the isosceles triangle ; and two points in the line of pene- 
tration of a sphere by a cone will thus be obtained. 
Proceed in like manner with the other sections; care 
being taken to find, and work froniy the major and minor 
axes of each ellipse.* 



Problem XL VI. 



Given the plan and elevation of a cone intersected by a sphere, 
to find the contour of the concavity on the surface of the 
cone in the upper and lower planes. 

Art. 154. — Let No. 5, Drawing N, represent the 
elevation, and No. 6, a. plan of a cone intersected by a 
sphere. From a, the axis of the cone No. 6, and through J, 
the centre of the sphere, draw a b c : then will a c repre- 
sent a plan or edge view of a great circle of the sphere 
coincident witli a right line, a /, drawn on the surface of 
the cone. From /, draw //', parallel to the line of centres 
a' a ; and draw a line from f to a'. No. 5, which will be 
the elevation of the right line / a. No. 6. If we now 
find a sectional elevation of the sphere taken through the 



* Since two points Only in each ellipse are required, the " tram* 
mel," described in Aet. 122, will be the most expeditious meaub of 
obtaining these points. 
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line a c, the intersection of that figure with the rifijht 
line a'/' will give the highest and lowest points in the 
contour of the curve. These points may, however, be 
more readily found by supposing the sphere and cone 
to turn upon a, as a centre, until the line a c coincides 
with d e. From a, as a centre, with a 6 as radius, 
describe an arc cutting d e in point g ; from g draw g g' 
parallel to a' a; and from 6', the centre of the sphere. 
No. 5, draw V c' parallel to i L, cutting the line drawn 
from ^, No. 6, in ^ No. 5. Then will g' be the new or 
assumed position of the centre of the sphere. From gfy 
with a radius equal to that of the sphere, describe the 
arc A c' i, cutting the side a' k of the cone in points h and 
i ; from i and h draw lines parallel to i L ; and the inter- 
section of these lines with a' f will give the projection 
of the highest and lowest points in the curve. If, in 
this example, the intersecting planes are drawn at risrht. 
angles to the vertical plane and parallel to the horizontal 
plane, as shown by the dotted line I m, the simplest form 
of section — namely, a circle — ^will be produced in both 
figures. Therefore, at any distance below the highest 
point, draw I m parallel to i L ; find the sectional plan of 
the sphere and cone ; and their intersection will give two 
points in the curve, as in Problem XLII. 

Although this interesrin;: part of uur subject might be 
greatly extended, it is presumea tnat the foregoing 
examples, if carefully worked out and studied, will be 
sufficient to impress upon the mind of the student that 
the projection of the lines of penetration of solids must 
be obtained by the use of intersecting planes, and that the 
easiest solution of any problem is to apply those planes in 
such manner as to give the most simple form of section. 
It will be manifest, however, that such projections cannot 
be obtained without a previous knowledge of the mode of 
obtaining horizontal and vertical sections of the solids 
separately considered : these we have already explained. 
We have also shown that the position of any single point 
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in the line of penetration wiU^ in all cases, be where the 
two sections produced by the same intersecting plane 
meet each other. Here, then, we have a reason for the 
projection of every point, and for the form of curve pro- 
duced. Should the student fail, however, in realising 
the exact form of the curve after its projection has been 
obtained by the rules which we have given, we should 
recommend him to take one of the " Darmstadt " models* 
and lay down its dimensions as directed in Art. 150, 
when he will find that his work is a perfect fac-simile of 
the model before him. 



* These beautiful models of the penetrations of solids, which arc 
used on the Continent for teaching mechanical drawing, are now 
added to the collection of educational models manufactured at the 
Chester Training College by Messrs. Arthur and James Bigg, and 
may be seen in the Educational Museum at South Kensington^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

On the Development of the Curved Surfaces 

OF Cylinders and Cones. 



The curved surface of a solid upon which a flexible 
but non-elastic material^ such as a sheet of paper, can 
be bent so as to apply evenly and without vacuities, is 
said to be a developable surface ; and the curved surface 
of a solid upon which a flexible material cannot be bent 
without leaving vacuities, is said to be a non-developable 
surface. A sheet of paper or other flexible material 
which, when bent, is capable of covering and coinciding 
with every part of the surface of a solid, is called the 
envelope of that surface. 



Problem XL VII. 

To find the envelope of the curved surface of a semi-cylinder. 

Art. 155. — Let ab d Cy No. 1, Plate 7, be the elevation 
of a semi-cylinder. Upon c dy the diameter, describe the 
semicircle c e dy which will be a plan of the semi-cylinder. 
Draw a f and c ^ at right angles to a c, and equal in 
length to the arc c e d; draw / g parallel to a c ; and ' 
facg will be the envelope of the semi-cylinder ah d c. 

Art. 156. — As there is no correct geometrical method 
by which an arc can be made equal in length to another 
arc described with a different radius, or a right line equal 
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in length to a given arc, Vhe most convenient way is to 
divide the given arc by a nair of comnasses into a number 
of equal parts, and then, witJiout altering the adjustment 
of the compasses, to set off on the right line the same 
number of parts; but as the chord is always less tlian 
the arc, the right line c g will be something less than the 
curved line c e d. Notwithstanding this discrepancy. If 
the arc be divided into small portions, the result will be 
sufficiently near for our purpose. In cases wliere greater 
accuracy is required, the following method may be adopted: 
Multiply the diameter of the circle by 3*1416, and the 
product will be the circumference. Divide this product 
by 2, and the quotient will be the length of the semicircle. 



Problem XLVIII. 

Given the position of a point on the envelope of a semi' 
cylinder y to find its projection on the curved surface thereof 

Art. 157. — In this proposition it is reqtiired to find the 
projection of a given point on the surface of a semi- 
cylinder, supposing the sheet of paper to be wrapped 
around the cylinder ; in other words. A, No. 1, being the 
given point of development, it is required to find the pro- 
jection of the point of envelopment. From A, draw h i at 
right angles to the axis of the cylinder, cutting a c in L 
Divide h k into equal parts ; and upon the semicircle c e d, 
with the length of one of the parts, set off the same 
number of parts, from c to e. Draw e i parallel to d b; 
and its intersection in t with the line drawn from h will be 
the projection of the given point A. 



Problem XLIX. 

Given the development of a right line on the envelope of a 
cylindrical surface, to find the projection of the line upon 
that surface. 

Art. 158. — Let c A, No. 2. be the given right lina 
Divide the arc c e d and tne ime c a into the same number 
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of equal parts in points i, 2, 3, 4, and i", 2% 3", AT; and from 
points i\ 2', 3', 4', on the line c g, draw lines parallel 
to a c, cutting c h in points i, A, Z. Find the projection of 
I, k, I, as explained for the projection of a point (Problem 
XL VIII). Through the points of envelopment i\ k\ V, draw 
the curve c i k' V h\ which will be the projection of the 
right line c h on the curved surface of the cylinder abdc. 

In like manner the development of a right line drawn 
on the curved surface of a cylinder, as c A, No. 3, can 
be found by dividing c g and c e d into the same number 
of parts ; drawing lines from 1, 2, 3, in the curved line 
c e d, cutting the given right line in points t, k, I ; and 
then finding the development of those points on the 
envelope, as shown by the lines of construction. 

No. 4 shows the development of the curved surface of 
a cylinder perforated with a cylindrical opening, and, 
consequently, the form of opening that would be required 
in the envelope to coincide with that of the cylinder. In 
projections of this kind it will be evident that greater 
accuracy will be ensured by increasing the number of 
points. As the principles contained in these propositions 
are employed in the projection of screws, and also in 
the projection of the well and geometrical staircases, the 
student is recommended to work out No. 2 very carefully 
for an entire revolution of the cylinder, and to pay atten- 
tion to the form of the curve on its return at points e 
and //, which will be of the same character above the 
point h'y or right line A A', as below. 



Problem L. 



2^0 find the envelope of the curved surface of a semi-cone. 

Art. 159. — ^Let b a c. No. 1, Plate 8, be the elevation 
of a semi-cone, and b d Cy s. semicircle equal to the base. 
From a, with a ft as radius, describe the arc be; and 
make b e equal to the arc b dc. Join e a; and e a b will 
be the envelope required. 
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Problem LI. 

Given the projection of a line on the curved surface of a 
aemi^coney to find the development of the line. 

Art. 160. — Let 6 a c. No. 2, be the semi-cone ; a e c, 
the envelope; and a /the given right line. Draw / gr at 
right angles to the base be; and make c hy on the arc c «, 
equal to the arc c g. Join h a; and a h will be the 
development of the line af 



Problem LII. 



Given the projection of a point on the curved surface of 
a semi-conCy to find the development thereof 

Art. 161. — Through t. No. 2, the given point, draw a L 
From k draw k d at right angles to the base be; and from 
i draw i I parallel to the base, cutting a cin L Make c m, 
on the arc c e, equal to the arc c g d; join ma; and from a, 
with the radius a Z, describe an arc cutting a mmn. Then 
will n be the development of the given point i. The 
position of n on the line m a may also be found by draw- 
ing a line from the given point i parallel to a 6, cutting 
the base in o, and setting off from m on m a the length of 
the line o i, which will give the development of the given 
point % in n. 



Problem LIII. 



Griven the dimensions of a lamp-shade or reflector^ to find 

the envelope of its surface. 

Art. 162. — Draw a 6, No. 3, the centre line. Make b c 
equal to the vertical height of the lamp-shade ; d e equal 
to the diameter at the base ; and / g equal to the 
diameter at the top. Through / and g, draw d a^ e a. 
From a as a centre, with af ad 'ds radii, describe the arcs 
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dhy fu Make d h equal to the circumference of the base 
d e (Art. 156.) ; and join h a. Then will dhifhe the 
envelope or covering for the lamp-shade, — allowance being 
made for the lap or joining, as shown by dotted lines. 



Problem LIV. 

To find the development of a line situated on the curved 

surface of a cone. 

Art. 163. — Let b a c, No. 4, be the cone ; e a b, the 
envelope ; and b f the given line. Divide the arcs b d c 
and b e into the same number of equal parts in points 
1, 2, 3 ; i', 2', 3'. From the points of division on the arc 
h d Cy draw lines at right angles to the base of the cone ; 
and from the points of intersection on the base draw lines 
to a, the vertex of the cone, cutting the line bf in points 
^, A, if &c. Find, by Problem LII., the position of the points 
^, hy i, &c., on the envelope; and draw the curve bf\ 
which will be the development of the right line b f 

If the student will read Art. 109, he will there find 
that all right lines drawn from the apex of a cone to the 
base (termed the meridians of the cone) are of equal 
length ; and since all right lines drawn from the centre 
of a circle to the circumference are of equal length, it is 
manifest that the actual length of the lines a 2, a 3, a 4, &c., 
is equal to the length of the lines a 1', a 2', a 3^ It follows, 
therefore, that if the envelope e a b were applied to the 
surface of the cone, the meridians and their developments 
would coincide : consequently the curved line b e would 
coincide with the right line 6 c or base of the cone. For 
a practical illustration of this subject, the student is 
recommended to construct No. 3 on a loose sheet of paper, 
and with a sharp penknife to cut out the envelope, which, 
when folded, will produce the frustrum of the coned/ ^ e. 
The same experiment may also be tried with the other 
figures upon which meridian lines have been drawn. 
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Problem LV. 

To find tJie projection of a proportional spiral o?x thf 

surface of a cone. 

Art. 164. — Let b a c, No. 5, represent the cone, and 
ae c the envelope upon which the meridian lines and their 
development have been drawn. Upon the envelope a e c 
draw the curve or proportional spiral c d e fh, making 
equal angles with the radii a 2, a 3, &c. To effect this, 
a d c being the given angle, adjust a pair of proportional 
compasses in such manner that when the long legs are 
opened to the extent of a c, the distance between the points 
of the short legs will be equal to a d. If the distance 
a d be now taken with the long legs, the short legs will 
give the proportional length a e; and so on with the re- 
maining points. From a as a centre, with a d, a e, a f 
&c., as radii, describe arcs cutting a c in g, h, i ; and from 
the points of intersection g, h, i, draw lines parallel to the 
base of the cone, cutting the meridian lines corresponding 
to those of the envelope in points k, I, m, which will give 
the direction of the curve for half a revolution of the 
spiral. If the projection of the spiral is required to be 
continued, repeat the operation just described upon each 
meridian ; and every repetition will give the development 
of a new line, the projection whereof will be the projection 
of another half revolution of the spiral. The first point 
of the second curve on the line a 6 will be the same dis* 
tance from the vertex a as a o or a A, the last point in the 
curve c d e fh. The drawing before us shows two revo- 
lutions of the spiral, which, however far continued, would 
Qever terminate in th'3 vertex a. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Examples in Practice. 



It is proposed under this head to exhibit an application 
of the principles set forth in Problem XLIX. to the pro- 
jection of screws. 

Art. 165. — The thread of a screw, whether of the 
square or V form, is a helix wound upon a cylinder; 
and its development upon the envelope of the cylinder 
will be a right line (Art. 158). If the envelope be that 
of an entire cylinder, the inclination of the right line, 
or the angle which it makes with the axis of the screw, 
will represent what is called the pitch of the screw.* 

Art. 166. — Let the right line a 6, No. 1, Drawing. O, 
be made equal in length to the circumference of the 
screw. From a draw a c at right angles to a 6 ; and make 
a c equal to the pitch of the screw. If a right line be now 
drawn from c to 6, such line will represent the develop- 
ment of one revolution of the helix ; but since in ortho- 
graphic projection one-half only of the screw is visible, 
the development required will be equal to the semi- 
circumference of the cylinder. Bisect a J in o; and 
draw 4 parallel to a c. Then will o 4 represent the 
inclination or rise of the thread for half the circumference 
or visible portion of the screw. 

Art. 167. — Upon the end of the axis or centre line of 
No. 2, describe a semicircle, equal in diameter to the 
diameter of the screw at the top of the thread ; and divide 

* The pitch of a screw is the distance between tlie centre of one 
thread and that of the next succeeding thread, and is the measure 
of the screw's rectilinear motion for every revolution. 
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the semicircle by radial lines into any number oi equal 
\)arts, 1, 2, 3, 4. From the same centre, with a raaias 
equal to that of the screw at the bottom of the thread, 
describe the semicircle i' 2' 3', representing the cylindrical 
part of the screw. Then will 1 1' or 2 2^ represent the depth 
of the thread, which for a square-top-and-bottom-thread 
screw is generally equal to half the pitch. From 0, 1, 8, 4^ 
draw lines parallel to the centre line or axis of the screw ; 
and at any convenient distance draw / 0' parallel thereto. 
Divide / 0' into equal portions in 4', 4'', &c., making each 
portion equal to half the pitch of the screw. If each 
division on the line / 0' be now subdivided into the samg 
number of parts as the semicircle in points 1, 2, 3, such 
points will correspond with the points, 1', 2', 3^, of develop- 
ment on the line 4, No. 1 ; because 0' 4', No. 2, is equal 
to 4, No. 1 (or half the pitch), which is divided into the 
same number of parts as the semicircle. Find, therefore, 
the projection of points 1, 2, 3, 4! in the line/o', by Problem 
XLIX.; proceed in like manner with all the divisions 4',4'', 
&c., as shown by construction lines or projecting rays ; 
and draw the curves. The projection of the short curve, 
or that portion of the thread which is in contact with the 
cylinder, is effected in like manner to that just described, 
— vertical lines being drawn from points 1^, 2', 3', &c. It 
will be seen that the return of the long curve from and 
above point g (as represented by the dotted line) is of the 
same character as below that point, and, if produced, 
would terminate at h in the line drawn from 4'^ : therefore 
the space included between 0' and 4!^ will be the measure of 
\he pitch of the screw, or one revolution of the helix. 

Art. 168. — ^No. 3 exhibits a vertical section of the nut, 
the mode of delineating which is the same as described for 
the screw : it is, therefore, only necessary to remark that 
the curved line or helix will incline in an opposite direc- 
tion to the screw ; the reason of which will be obvious 
on inspecting the dotted lines representing a continuation 
of the thread in the elevation No. 1. It may also be 
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remarked that a portion of the long curve will be invisible, 
whereas the short curve will be entire. 

Art. 169. — In finding the projection of a V- thread 
screw, the operation of projecting the curves is very similar 
to that described for the square thread. Having drawn 
a semicircle (see No. 4) equal in diameter to that of the 
screw at the top of the thread, and divided it into four 
equal parts, draw the right line f o', and divide it into 
equal parts in points 8, s', 8'^ — each division being equal to 
the pitch of the screw, as c a. No. 1, and subdivided in like 
manner into eight equal parts. Find the projection of 
the long curves for the top of the thread, which will com- 
mence at 0, and terminate at point 4^; and so on for each 
succeeding curve, commencing at points 8, 8', &c. For 
the short curves, representing the bottom of the thread, 
commence by drawing a line from point 4, and so on, 
terminating at point 8 ; and then join the top and bottom 
(>f the thread by right lines, as shown in the Drawing, in 
which No. 5 represents a vertical section of the screw. 

Art. 170. — In finding the projection of a screw with two 
threads, commonly called a double-thread screw (presuming 
the thickness of thread and space between to be the same as 
No. 2), it will only be necessary to take two divisions from 
the line / o'. No. 2, instead of one, as for a single thread ; 
in which case the first curve, instead of terminating at gy. 
would terminate at h (see i', No. 6); and for three threads 
the first curve would terminate at ^; and so on for any 
number of threads, — observing to divide the space or rise of 
the thread, 4 ^ or 4 i, into the same number of equal parts 
as the plan or semi-circumference, 0, i, 2, 3, 4. 

Art. 171. — In preparing drawings of bolts for the 
workshop, as shown at Nos. 7 and 8, which represent 
a V and square thread screw, it is sufficient to project the 
threads into right lines in the following manner : — At right 
angles to the axis of the bolt draw a i. No. 7, equal to* 
the diameter. From a, on the left-hand side of the bolt, 
set off a c, equal to half the pitch, and join c 6, which v/ill 

L 
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give the proper inclination of the thread for a single 
threaded screw. Upon the right line a d, set off the 
required number of divisions, equal to the pitch of the 
screw; and draw lines parallel to c b. 

Art. 172. — The angle of the thread, as determined by 
Messrs. Whitworth and Co., in their improvements in 
screw threads, is 55° ; to save time, however, the set square 
of 30° will be sufficient for the purpose when making work- 
ing drawings. If, therefore, the set square of 30° be applied 
to the edge of the X square, and lines be drawn from the 
points of two consecutive threads, as c and /, the point of 
intersection at g will give the depth of the thread (the angle 
in this case being 60°) ; — the top and bottom of each thread 
being joined by right lines c g^fg. [See No. 7.] 

It will be understood that we give the above as the simplest 
mode of finding approximately the depth of the thread ; 
and in order that the student may be consistent as regards 
the number of threads for any given diameter of bolt, wo 
have appended a table showing the number of thread s^ 
standard measure, for every inch in length of the screw. 
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Tabulated Weights of Angle, Tee, Bulb, Round, 

Square^ and Flat Iron and Steel, and other information for the use of 
Naval Architects and Shipbuilders. By C. H. Jordan, M.I.N. A. Fourth 
edition, 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A Complete Set of Contract Documents for a Country 

Lodge, comprising Drawings, Specifications, Dimensions (for quantities), 
Abstracts, Bill of Quantities, Form of Tender and Contract, with Notes 
by J. Leaning, printed in facsimile of the original documents, on single 
sheets fcap., in paper case, lar. 

A Practical Treatise on Heat, as applied to the 

Useful Arts; for the Use of Engineers, Architects, &c. By Thomas 
Box. Wkh i^ plates. Sixth edition, crown 8vo, cloth, \zs. 6d. 

A Descriptive Treatise on Mathematical Drawing 

Instruments: their construction, uses, qualities, selection, preservation, 
and suggestions for improvements, with hints upon Drawing and Colour- 
ing. By W. F. Stanley, M.R.I. Sixth edition, with numerous illustrcUions, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5j. 
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Quantity Surveying. By J. Leaning. With 42 illus- 
trations. Second edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 9^. 

Contents ; 



A complete Explanation of the London 

• Plactice. 
General Instructions. 
Order of Taking Off. 

Medes of Measurement of the various Trades. 
Use and Waste. 
Ventilation and Warming. 
Credits^ with various Examples of Treatment. 
Abbreviations. 
Squaring the Dimensions. 
Abstractmg, with Examples in illustration of 

each Trade. 
Billing. 

Examples of Preambles to each Trade. 
Form for a KIl of Quantities. 

Do. Bill of Credits. 

Do. Bill for Alternative Estimate. 
Restorations and Repairs, and Form of BiU. 
Variations before Acceptance of Tender. 
Errors in a Builder's Estimate. 



Schedule of Prices. 

Form of Schedule of Prices. 

Analysis of Schedule of Prices. 

Adjustment of Accounts. 

Form of a Bill of Variations. 

Remarks on Specifications. 

Prices and Valuation of Work, with 

Examples and Remarks upon each Trade. 
The Law as it affects Quantity Surveyors, 

with Law Reports. 
Taking Off after the Old Method. 
Northern Practice. 
The General Statement of the Methods 

recommended by the Manchester Sodety 

of Architects for taking Quantities. 
Examples of Collections. 
Examples of " Taking Off" in each Trade. 
Remarks on the Past and Present Methods 

of Estimating. 



Spans' Architects' and Builders* Price Book, with 

useful Memoranda, Edited by W. Young, Architect. Crown 8vo, doth, 
red edges, 3^. 6^. Published annually. Seventeenth edition. Now ready, 

Long-Span Railway Bridges^ xovcv^nsmg Investiga- 
tions of the Comparative Theoretical and Practical Advantages of the 
yarious adopted or proposed Type Systems of Construction, with numerous 
Formulae and Tables giving the weight of Iron or Steel required in 
Bridges from 300 feet to the limiting Spans ; to which are added similar 
Investigations and Tables relating to Short-span Railway Bridges. Second 
and revised edition. By B. Baker, Assoc. Inst C.E. Plates, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5f . 

Elementary Theory and Calculation of Iron Bridges 

and Roofs. By AUGUST Ritter, Ph.D., Professor at the Polytechnic 
School at Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated from the third German edition, 
by H. R. Sankey, Capt. R.E, With 500 illustrations^ 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

The Elementary Principles of Carpentry. By 

Thomas Tredggld. Revised from the original edition, and partly 
re-written, by John Thomas Hurst. Contained in 517 pages of letter- 
press, and illustrated with 48 plates and 150 wood engravings. Sixth 
edition, reprinted from the third, crown 8vo, cloth, I2j. 6^. 

Section I. On the Equality and Distribution of Forces — Section II. Resistance of 
Timber— Section III. Construction of Floors*— Section IV. Construction of Roofs — Sec- 
tion V. Construction of Domes and Cupolas ^Section VI. Construction of Partitions- 
Section VII. Scaffolds, Staging, and Gantries — Section VIII. Construction of Centres for 
Bridges — Section IX. Coffer-dams, Shoring, and Strutting — Section X. Wooden Bridges 
and viaducts— Section XI. Joints, Straps, and other Fastenings — Section XII. Timber. 

The Builders Clerk : a Guide to the Management 

of a Builder's Business. By Thomas Bales. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, 
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Practical Gold-Mining: a Comprehensive Treatise 

on the Origin and Occurrence of Gold-bearing Gravels, Rocks and Ores, 
and the methods by which the Gold is extracted. By C. G. Warnford 
Lock, co- Author of * Gold : its Occurrence and Extraction.* With 8 plates 
and 275 engravings in the texty royal 8vo, cloth, 2/. 2j. 

Hot Water Supply : A Practical Treatise upon the 

Fitting of Circulating Apparatus in connection with Kitchen Range and 
other Boilers, to supply Hot Water for Domestic and General Purposes. 
With a Chapter upon Estimating. Fully illustrattdf crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 

Hot Water Apparatus : An Elementary Guide for 

the Fitting and Fixing of Boilers and Apparatus for the Circulation of 
Hot Water for Heating and for Domestic Supply, and containing a 
Chapter upon Boilers and Fittings for Steam Cooking. 32 illustrations^ 
fcap. Svo, cloth, is, 6d. 

The Use and Misuse^ and the Proper and Improper 

Fixing of a Cooking Range, Illustrated^ fcap. 8vo, sewed, 6d, 

Iron Roofs : Examples of Design, Description, Illus- 
trated with 64 Working Drawings of Executed Roofs, By Arthur T. 
Walmisley, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E. Second edition, revised, imp. 4to, 
half-morocco, 3/. 3^. 

A History of Electric Telegraphy y to the Year 1837. 

Chiefly compiled from Original Sources, and hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
ments, by J. J. Fahie, Mem. Soc. of Tel. Engineers, and of the Inter- 
national Society of Electricians, Paris. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^, 

Spons* Information for Colonial Engineers. Edited 

by J. T. Hurst. Demy 8vo, sewed. 
No. I, Ceylon. By Abraham Deane, C.E. 2s, 6d, 

Contents : 

Introductory Remarks— Natural Productions— Architecture and Engineering ^Topo» 
graphy. Trade, and Natural History^— Principal Stations — Weights and Measures, etc., etc. 

No. 2. Southern Africa, including the Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Dutch Republics. By Henry Hall, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L With 
Map. y,6d. Contents: 

General Description of South Africa— Physical Geography with reference to Engineering 
Operations — Notes on Labour and Material in Cape Colony— Geological Notes on Rock 
Formation in South Africa— Engineering Instruments for Use in South Africa— Principal 
Public Works in Cape Colony : Railways, Mountain Roads and Passes, Harbour Worics, 
Bridges, Gas Works, Irrigation and Water Supply, Lighthouses, Drainage and Sanitary 
Engineering, Public Buildings, Mines— Table of Woods in South Africa— Anima ls used for 
Draught Purposes — Statistical Notes — Table of Distances— Rates of Carriage, etc. 

No. 3. India. By F. C. Danvers, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With Map. 4^. 6d. 

Contents : 

Physical Geography of India — Building Materials— Roads— Railways— Bridges— 'Irriga- 
tion!— River Works — Harbours— Lighthouse Buildings ^Native Labour— The Principal 
Trees of India— Money— Weights and Measures— Glossary of Indian Terms, etc. 
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Our Factories, Workshops, and Warehouses: their 

Sanitary aiid Fire-Resisting Arrangements. By B. H. Th waits, Assoc. 
Mem. Inst. C.£. With 183 wood engravings ^ crown 8vo, cloth, 9J. 

A Practical Treatise on Coal Mining. By George 

G. Andrb, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst C.E., Member of the Society of Engineers. 
WUh 82 lithographic plates, 2 vols., royal 4to, cloth, 3/. izr. 

A Practical Treatise on Casting and Founding, 

including descriptions of the modem machinery employed in the art. By 
N. £. Spretson, Engineer. Fifth edition, with 82 plates drawn to 
scale, 412 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, i8r. 

The Depreciation of Factories and their Valuation. 

By EwiNG Matheson, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo, cloth, dr. 

A Handbook of Electrical Testing. By H. R. Kempe, 

M.S.T.E. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, i6j. 

The Clerk of Works: a Vade-Mecum for all engaged 

in the Superintendence of Building Operations. By G. G. HosKiNS, 
F.R.I.B.A. Third edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, \s, td, 

American Foundry Practice: Treating of Loam, 

Dry Sand, and Green Sand Moulding, and containing a Practical Treatise 
upon the Management of Cupolas, and the Melting of Iron. By T. D. 
West, Practical Iron Moulder and Foundry Foreman. Second edition, 
with numerous illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, lar. dd. 

The Maintenance of Macadamised Roads. By T. 

CoDRiNGTON, M.I.C.E, F.G.S., General Superintendent of Coimty Roads 
for South Wales. 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Hydraulic Steam and Hand Power Lifting and 

Pressing Machinery, By Frederick Colyer, M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. M.E, 
With 11 plates, 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery, By F. Colyer, 

M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. With 21 folding plates, 8vo, cloth, I2J. 6^. 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colyer. 

Second Part. With 11 large plates, Svo, cloth, \zs. 6d, 

A Treatise on the Origin, ProgresSy Prevention, and 

Cure of Dry Rot in Timber; with Remarks on the Means of Preserving 
Wood from Destruction by Sea- Worms, Beetles, Ants, etc. By Thomas 
Allen Britton, late Surveyor to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
etc., etc. With 10 plates, crown Svo, cloth, 7j. 6d. 
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Gas Works : their Arrangement, Construction, Plant, 

and Machinery. By F. Colyer, M, Inst. C.E. fVt/A %\ folding plates^ 
Svo, cloth, I2s, 6d. 

The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer s Handbook, 

By H. Percy Boulnois, Mem. Inst. C.E., Borough Engineer, Ports- 
mouth. With numerous illustrations^ demy 8vo, clo£, I2s, 6d, 

Contents : 

The Appointment and Duties of the Town Surveyor— Traffic— Macadamised Roadways- 
Steam RoUmg— Road Metal and Breaking — Pitched Pavements— Asphalte — ^Wood Pavements 
— Footpaths—Kerbs and Gutters-- Street Naming and Numbering— Street Lighting — Sewer- 
age— Ventilation of Sewers— Disposal of Sewage — House Drainage — ^Disinfection— Gas and 
Water Com|>anies, etc.* Breaking up Streets^Iminrovement of Private Streets — Borrowing 
Power»— Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings— Public Conveniences— Scavenging, including 
Street Cleansing — Watering and the Removing of Snow— Planting Street Trees — Deposit of 
Plans — ^Dangerous Buildings— Hoardings— Obstructions— Improvmg Street Lines — Cellar 
Openings — Public Pleasure Grounds — Cemeteries — Mortuaries — Cattle and Ordinary Markets 
—Public Slaughter-bouses, etc.— Giving numerous Forms of Notices, Specifications,- and 
General Information upon these and other subjects of great importance to Municipal Engi- 
neers and others engaged in Sanitary Work. 

Metrical Tables. By Sir G. L. Moles worth, 

M.I.C.E. 32mo, cloth, is, 6d. 

Contents. 

General— Linear Measures — Square Measures — Cubic Measures— Measures of Capacity- 
Weights— Combmations— Thermometers. 

Elements of Const^ruction for Electro-Magnets, By 

Count Th. Du Moncel, Mem. de Tlnstitut de France. Translated from 
the French by C. J. Wharton. Crown Svo, cloth, 4J. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Transmis- 
sion of Power. By J. H. Cooper. Second edition, illustrated^ Svo, 
cloth, 15^. 

A Pocket-Book of Useful Formulce and Memoranda 

for Civil and Mechanical Engineers, By Sir GuiLFORD L. Moleswort h, 
Mem. Inst. C.E. With numerous illustrations^ 744 pp. Twenty-second 
edition, 32mo, roan, 6j. 

Synopsis of Contents: 

Sturveying, Levelling, etc.^Strength and Weight of Materials— Earthwork, Brickwork, 
Masonry, Arches, etc. — Struts, Columns, Beams, and Trusses — Flooring, Roofing, and Roof 
Trusses— Girders, Bridges, etc. — Railways and Roads — Hydraulic Formulae — Canals. Sewers, 
Waterworks, Docks— Irrigation and Breakwaters- Gas, Ventilation, and Warming — Heat, 
Light, Colour, and Sound— Gravity : Centres, Forces, and Powers — Millwork, Teeth of 
Wheels, Shafting, etc.— Workshop Recipes — Sundry Machinery — Animal Power — Steam and 
the Steam Engme— Water-power, Water-wheels, Turbines, etc. — Wind and Windmills- 
Steam Navigation, Ship Building, Tonnage, etc. — Gunnery, Projectiles, etc. — Weights, 
Measures, and Money— Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and Curves — Telegraphy— Mensura- 
tion — ^Tables of Areas and Circumference, and Arcs of Circles — Logarithms, Square and 
Cube Roots, Powers^Reciprocals, etc. — Useful Numbers — DifTerentisd and Integral Calcu- 
us — Algebraic Signs— Telegraphic Construction and Formulae. 
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Hints an Architectural Draughtsmanship. By G. W. 

TuxFORD Hallatt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, \s, 6d, 

Sponi Tables and Memoranda for Engineers; 

selected and arranged by J. T. Hurst, C.E., Author of 'Architectural 
Surveyors* Handbook,' * Hurst's Tredgold's Carpentry,* etc. Eleventh 
edition, 64mo, roan, gilt edges, \s, ; or in cloth case, is, 6d, 
This work is printed in a pearl type* and is so small, measuring only a^ in. by zf in. by 
i in. thick, that it may be easily earned in the waistcoat pocket. 

" It is certainly an extremely rare thing for a reviewer to be called upon to notice a volume 
measuring but 3^ m. by xf in., yet these dimensions faithfully represent the size of the handy 
little book before us. The volume— "which contains zi8 printed pages, besides a few blank 
pages for memoranda— is, in fact, a true pocket-book, adapted for being carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, and containing a far greater amount and variety of information than most people 
would imagine could be compressed into so small a space. .... The little volume has been 
compiled with considerable care and judgment, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers as a useful little pocket companion." — Engineering, 

A Practical Treatise on Natural and Artificial 

Concrete^ its Varieties and Constructive Adaptations, By Henry Reid, 
Author of the * Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland Cement.* 
New Edition, with 59 woodcuts and ^splatesy 8vo, cloth, 15X. 

Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete; especially 

written to assist those engaged upon Public Works. By John Newman, 
Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., crown 8vo, cloth, \s. 6d. 

ElectHcity as a Motive Power. By Count Th. Du 

MoNCEL, Membre de I'lnstitut de France, and Frank Geraldy, Ing^- 
nieur des Ponts et Chaussees. Translated and Edited, with Additions, by 
C. J. Wharton, Asi>oc. Soc. TeL Eng. and Elec. With 113 engravings 
and diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 'js, 6d. 

Treatise on Valve-Gears, with special consideration 

of the Link-Motions of Locomotive Engines. By Dr. Gustav Zeuner, 
Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Confederated Polytechnikum of 
Zurich. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Professor J. F. 
Klein, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, I2j. 6d. 

The French' Polisher s Manual. By a French- 

Polisher; containing Timber Staining, Washing, Matching, Improving, 
Painting, Imitations, Directions for Staining, Sizing, Embodying, 
Smoothing, Spirit Varnishing, French- Polishing, Directions for Re- 
polishing. Third edition, royal 32mo, sewed, 6d?. 

Hops, their Cultivation, Commerce, and Uses in 

various Countries, By P. L. SiMMONDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 41. 6</. 

The Principles of Graphic Statics. By George 

Sydenham Clarke, Major Royal Engineers. With 112 illustrations. 
Second edition, 4to, cloth, \zs, 6d. 
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Dynamo Tenders* Hand-Book. By F. B. Badt, late 

1st Lieut Royal Prussian Artillery. With *jo illustrations. Third edition, 
x8mo, cloth, 4J. 6d. 

Practical Geometry^ Perspective^ and Engineering 

Drawing; a Course of Descriptive Geometry adapted to the Require- 
ments of the Engineering Draughtsman, including the determination of 
cast shadows and Isometric Projection, each chapter being followed by 
numerous examples ; to which are added rules for Shading, Shade-lining, 
etc., together with practical instructions as to the Lining, Colouring, 
Printing, and general treatment of Engineering Drawings, with a chapter 
on drawing Instruments. By George S. Clarke, Capt. R.E. Second 
edition, with zi plates. 2 vols., cloth, lor. 6(1, 

The Elements of Graphic Statics. By Professor 

Karl Von Ott, translated from the German by G. S. Clarke, Capt 
R.E., Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, Royal Indian Engineering 
College. With 93 illustrations^ crown 8vo, doth, 5^. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distri^ 

hution of Coal Gas, By William Richards. Demy 4to, with numerous 
wood engravings and 2^ plates^ cloth, 281. 

Synopsis of Contents : 

Introduction— History of Gas Lighting ^Chemistry of Gas Manufacture, by Lewis 
Thompson, Esq., M.R.Cr.S. — Coal, with Ajaalyses, by J. Paterson, Lewis Thompson, and 
G. R. Hislop, Esqrs.— Retorts, Iron and Clay — Retort Setting — Hydraulic Main — Con* 
densers — Exhausters — Washers and Scrubbers^'Purifiers—Punfication — History of Gas 
Holder — Tanks, Brick and Stone, Composite, Concrete, Cast-iron, Compound Annular 
Wrought-iron — Specifications — Gas Holders — Station Meter — Governor — Distribution— 
Mains--Gas Mathematics, or Formulae for the Distribution of Gas, by Lewis Thompson, £s(;^.^ 
Services — Consumers' Meters— Regulators— Burners— Fittings^Photometer—Carburization 
of Gas— Air Gas and Water Gas-H^omposition of Coal Gas, by Levris Thompson, Esq.— 
Analyses of. Gas— Influence of Atmospheric Pressure and Temperature on Gas-*Residual 
Products— Appendix-»Description of Retort Settings, Buildings, etc., etc. 

The New Formula for Mean Velocity of Discharge 

of Rivers and Canals, By W. R. Kutter. Translated from articles in 
the * Cultur-Ing^nieur,* by Lowis D'A. JACKSON, Assoc. Inst. C.£. 
8vo, cloth, i2s, 6d, 

The Practical Millwright and Engineer's Ready 

Reckoner; or Tables for finding the diameter and power of cog-wheek, 
diameter, weight, and power of shafts, diameter and strength of bolts, etc. 
By Thomas Dixon. Fourth edition, i2mo, cloth, 3/. 

Tin: Describing the Chief Methods of Mining, 

Dressing and Smelting it abroad ; with Notes upon Arsenic, Bismuth and 
Wolfram. By Arthur G. Charleton, Mem. American Inst, of 
Mining Engineers. With plates ^ Svo, cloth, I2x. 6^. 
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Perspective^ Explained and Illustrated. By G. S. 

Clarke, Capt R.E. WUk illustrations^ Svo, doth, jx. td. 

Practical Hydraulics ; a Series of Rules and Tables 

for the use of Engineers, etc., etc. By Thomas Box. Ninth edition, 
numerous plates^ post Svo, cloth, ^s. 

The Essential Elements of Practical Mechanics; 

based on the Principle of Work^ designed for Engineering Students. By 
Oliver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for Civil 
Engineers. Third edition, with 148 wood engravings^ post Svo, cloth, 
7x. 6d, 

Contents : 

Chap. I. How Work is Measured by a Unit, both with and without reference to a Unit 
of Time— Chap. 2. The Work of Living Agents, the Influence of Friction, and introduces 
one of the most beautiful Laws of Motion— Chap. 3. The principles expounded in the first and 
second chapters are applied to the Motion of Bodies— Chap. 4. The Transmission of Work by 
simple Machines^Chap. 5. Useful Propositions and Rules. 

Breweries and Mattings : their Arrangement, Con- 
struction, Machinery, and Plant. By G. Scamell, F.R.I.B.A. Second 
edition, revised, enlarged, and partly rewritten. By F. CoLYER, M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E. With 20 plates, Svo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Hori- 

zontal and Vertical WaterwheelSf specially designed for the use of opera- 
tive mechanics. By William Cullen, Millwright and Engineer. With 
II plates. Second edition, revised and enlarged, small 4to, cloth, 12s, 6d, 

A Practical Treatise on Mill-gearings Wheels, Shafts, 

Rigg^h ^c*y for the use of Engineers. By Thomas Box. Third 
edition, with 1 1 plates. Crown Svo, cloth, 7j. td. 

Mining Machinery: a Descriptive Treatise on the 

Machinery, Tools, and other Appliances used in Mining. By G. G. 
Andr£, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Mem. of the Society of Engineers. 
Royal 4to, uniform with the Author's Treatise on Coad Mining, con- 
taining 1S2 plates, accurately drawn to scale, with descriptive text, in 
2 vols., cloth, 3/. 1 2 J. 

Contents : 

Machinery for Prospecting, Excavating, Hauling, and Hoisting — ^Ventilation — Pumping— 
Treatment of Mineral Products, including Gold and Silver, Copper, Tin, and Lead, Iron 
Coal, Sulphur, China Clay, Brick Earth, etc. 

Tables for Setting out Curves for Railways, Canals, 

Roads, etc, varsring from a radius of five chains to three miles. By A. 
Kennedy and R. W. Hackwood. Illustrated 32mo, cloth, 2j. td. 
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Practical Electrical Notes and Definitions for the 

use of Engineering Students and Practical Men, By W. PteRREN 
Maycock, Assoc. M. Inst. £.£., Instructor in Electrical Engineering at 
the Pitlake Institute, Croydon, together with the Rules and Regula^tions 
to be observed in Electrical Installation Work. Royal 32mo, cloth. 

The Draughtsman! s Handbook of Plan and Map 

Drawing; including instructions for the preparation of Engineering, 
Architectural, and Mechanical Drawings. With numerous illustrations 
in the text^ and 33 plates (15 printed in colours). By G. G. AndriS, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 4to, cloth, gj. 

Contents: 

The Drawing Office and its Furnishings — Geometrical Problems-— Lines, Dots, and their 
Combinations--<!lolours, Shading, Lettering, Bordering, and North Points — Scales — Plotting 
—Civil Engineers' and Surveyors' Plans — Map Drawing^Mechanical and Ardiitecturau 
Drawing— Copying and Reducmg Trigonometrical Formulae* etc.« etc. 

The Boiler-maker s andiron Ship-builders Companion^ 

comprising a series of original and carefully calculated tables, of the 
utmost utility to persons interested in the iron trades. By James Foden, 
author of ' Mechanical Tables,' etc. Second edition revised, with illustra- 
tionSf crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 

Rock JB lasting : a Practical Treatise on the means 

employed in Blasting Rocks for Industrial Purposes. By G. G. Andr^, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. With 56 illustrations and 12 plates, 8vo, cloth, 
I0s,6d, 

Experimental Science: Elementary, Practical, and 

Experimental Physics. By Geo. M. Hopkins. Illustrated by 672 
engravings. In one large vol., Svo, cloth, \%s, 

A Treatise on Ropemaking as practised in public and 

private Rope-yards, with a Description of the Manufacture, Rules, Tables 
of Weights, etc., adapted to the Trade, Shipping, Mining, Railways, 
Builders, etc. By R. Chapman, formerly foreman to Messrs. Huddart 
and Co., Limehouse, and late Master Ropemaker to H.M. Dockyard, 
Deptford. Second edition, i2mo, cloth, 3^. 

Laxton's Builders' and Contractors' Tables ; for the 

use of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Builders, Land Agents, and 
others. Bricklayer, containing 22 tables, with nearly 30,000 calculations. 
4to, doth, 5^. 

Laxtofis Builders' and Contractor^ Tables. Ex- 

carator. Earth, Land, Water, and Gas, containing 53 tables, with nearly 
24,000 calculations. 4tO| doth, ^j. 
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Egyptian Irrigation. By W. Willcocks, M.I.C.E., 

Indian Pnblic Works Dq>aitment, Inspector of Irrigation, Egypt With 
Introdnction hy Lient-CoL J. C. Ross, R.E., Inspector-General of 
Irrigation. Wtth numerous lithographs and wood engravings^ royal 8yo, 
dou, i^ i6/. 

Screw Cutting Tables for Engineers and Machinists^ 

f lying the Talnes of the different trains of Wheels required to prodnce 
crews of any pitch, calculated by Lord Lindsay, M.P., F.R.S., F.R.A.S^ 
etc Cloth, oblong, 2J. 

Screw Cutting Tables^ for the use of Mechanical 

Engineers, showing the proper arrangement of Wheels for catting the 
Threads of Screws of any required pitch, with a Table for making the 
Universal Gas-pipe Threads and Taps. By W. A. Martin, Engineer. 
Seoond edition, oblong, doth, ix., or sewed, td, 

A Treatise on a Practical Method of Designing Slide- 

Valve Gears by Simple Geometrical Construction, based upon the principles 
enunciated in Euclid's Elements, and comprising the various forms of 
Plain Slide- Valve and Expansion Gearing ; together with Stephenson's, 
Gooch's, and Allan's Link-Motions, as applied either to reversing or to 
variable expansion combinations. By Edward J. Cowling W£LCH, 
Memb. Inst Mechanical Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Cleaning and Scouring : a Manual for Dyers, Laun- 
dresses, and for Domestic Use. By S. Christopher. i8mo, sewed, 6d, 

A Glossary of Terms used in Coal Mining. By 

William Stukeley GrEsley, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E., F.G.S., Member 
of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers. Illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts and diagrams^ crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

A Pocket-Book for Boiler Makers and Steam Users, 

comprising a variety of useful information for Employer and Workman, 
Government Inspectors, Board of Trade Surveyors, Engineers in charge 
of Works and Slips, Foremen of Manufactories, and the general Steam- 
using Public. By Maurice John Sexton. Second edition, royal 
32mo, roan, gilt edges, 5x. 

Electrolysis: a Practical Treatise on Nickeling, 

Coppering, Gilding, Silvering, the Refining of Metals, and the treatment 
of Ores by means of Electricity. By Hippolyte Fontaine, translated 
from the French by J. A. Berly, C.E., Assoc. S.T.E. With engravings, 
8vo, doth, $/• ^ 
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Barlow's Tables of Squares^ Cubes, Square Roots, 

Cube Roots, Reciprocals of all Integer Numbers up to io,ooa Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6j. 

A Practical Treatise on the Steam Engine, con- 
taining Plans and Arrangements of Details for Fixed Steam Engines, 
with Essays on the Principles involved in Design and Construction. By 
Arthur Rigg, Engineer, Member of the Society of Engineers and of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Demy 4to, copiously illustrated 
with woodcuts and ^ plates , in one Volume, half-bound morocco, 2/. 2j. ; 
or cheaper edition, cloth, 25^. 

This work is not, in any sense, an elementary treatise, or hbtory of the steam engine, but 
is intended to describe examples of Fixed Steam Engines without entering into the wide 
domain of locomotive or marine practice. To this end illustrations will be given of the most 
recent arrangements of Horizontal, Vertical, Beam, Pumping, Winding, Portable, Semi- 
portable, Corliss, Allen, Compound, and other similar Engines, by the most eminent Firms in 
Great Britain and America. The laws relating to the action and precautions to be observed 
in the construction of the various details, such as Cylinders, Pistons, Piston-rods, Connecting- 
rods, Cross-heads, Motion-blocks, Eccentrics, Simple, Expansion, Balanced, aud Equilibrium 
Slide-valves, and Valve-gearing will be minutely dealt with. In this connection will be found 
articles upon the Velocity of Reciprocating Parts and the Mode of Applying the Indicator, 
Heat ana Expansion of Steam Governors, and the like. It is the writer's desire to draw 
illustrations from every possible source, and give only those rules that present practice deems 
correct. 

A Practical Treatise on the Science of Land and 

Engineering Surveyings Levelling^ Estimating Quantities ^ etc,^ with a 
general description of the several Instruments required for Surveying, 
Levelling, Plotting, etc. By H. S. Merrett. Fourth edition, revised 
by G. W. UsiLL, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. 41 plates, with illustrations 
and tables s royal 8vo, cloth, I2j. dd. 

Principal Contents : 

Part I. Introduction and the Principles of Geometry. Part a. Land Surveying ; cum- 

Arising General Observations— The Cham— Oflfeets Surveying by the Chain only— Surveying 
lilly Ground — ^To Survey an Estate or Parish by the Chain only — Surveying with the 
Theodolite— Mining and Town Surveying— Railroad Surveying — Mapping— Division and 
Laying out of Land— Observations on Enclosures — Plane Trigonometry. Part 3. Levelling— 
Simple and Compound Levelling— The Level Book— Parliamentary Plan and Section— ' 
Levelling with a Theodolite — Gradients— Wooden Curves — ^To Lay out a Railway Curve- 
Setting out Widths. Part 4.^ Calculating Quantities eenerally for Estimates — Cuttings and 
Embankments — ^Tunnels— Brickwork— Ironwork — ^Timber Measuring. Part 5. Description 
and Use of Instruments in Surveying and Plotting — The Improved Dumpy Level— Troughton's 
Level— The Prismatic Compass — Proportional Compass— Box Sextant — Vernier— Panta- 
graph — Merrett's Improved Quadrant — Improved Computation Scale— The^ Diagonal Scale- 
Straight Edge and Sector. Part 6. Logarithms ot Numbers — Logarithmic Sines and 
Co-Sines, Tangents and Co-Tangents— Natural Sines and Co-Sines— Tables for Earthwork, 
for Setting out Curves, and for various Calculations, etc., etc., etc. 

Mechanical Graphics. A Second Course of Me- 
chanical Drawing. With Preface by Prof. Perry, B.Sc, F.R.S. 
Arranged for use in Technical and Science and Art Institutes, Schools 
and Colleges, by George Hat.liday, Whitworth Scholar. 8vo. 
cloth, 6j. 
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The Assayers Manual: an Abridged Treatise on 

the Docimastic Examination of Ores and Furnace and other Artificial 
Products. By Bruno Kerl. Translated by W. T. Brannt. With 65 
illustrations^ 8vo, cloth, izr. (id. 

Dynamo - Electric Machinery : a Text - Book for 

Students of Electro-Technology. By Silvanus P. Thompson, B.A., 
D.Sc, M.S.T.E, [New edition in the press. 

The Practice of Hand Turning in Wood, Ivory, Shell, 

etc., with Instructions for Turning such Work in Metal as may be required 
in the Practice of Turning in Wood, Ivory, etc. ; also an Appendix on 
Ornamental Turning. (A book for beginners.) By Francis Campin. 
Third edition, with wood engravings, crown 8yo, cloth, 6jr. 

Contents : 

On Lathes— Turning Tools— Turning Wood— Drilling— Screw Cutting— Miscellaneous 
Apparatus and Processes— Turning Particular Forms— Staining— PoIishing^Spinning Metals 
— Materials'— Ornamental Turning, etc. 

Treatise on Watchwork, Past and Present, By the 

Rev. H. L. Nelthropp, M.A., F.S.A. With 32 illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, dr. 6^. 

Contents : 

Definitions of Words and Terms used in Watchwork— Toob — Time^Historical Sum- 
mary—On Calculations of the Numbers for Wheels and Pinions ; their Proportional Sizes, 
Trains, etc.— Of Dial Wheels, or Motion Work— Length of Time of Going without Winding 
up — The Verge — The Horizontal — The Duplex— The Lever — ^The Chronometer— Repeating 
Watches— Keyless Watches— The Pendulum, or Spind Spring — Compensation-— Jewelling of 
Pivot Holes— Clerkenwell — Fallacies of the Trade — Incapacity of Workmen— How to Choose 
and Use a Watch, etc. 

Algebra Self-Taught. By W. P. Higgs, M.A., 

D.Sc, LL.D., Assoc. Inst C.E., Author of ' A Handbook of the Differ- 
ential Calculus,' etc. Second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

Contents : 

Symbols and the Signs of Operation— The Equation and the Unknown Quantity- 
Positive and Negative Quantities — Multiplication — Involution— Elxponents — Negative Expo- 
nents — Roots, and the Use of Exponents^ as Logarithms — Logarithms — ^Tables of Logarithms 
and Proportionate Parts— Transformation of System of Lo«uithms — Common Uses of 
Common Logarithms — Compound Multiplication and the Binomial Theorem— Division, 
Fractions, and Ratio— Continued Proportion — ^The Series and the Summation of the Series— > 
Limit of Series— Square and Cube Roots— Equations — Lbt of Formulae, etc. 

Spons Dictionary of Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, 

Military, and Naval; with technical terms in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, 31CO pp., and nearly 8000 engravings, in super-royal 8vo^ 
in 8 divisions, 5/. &r. Complete in 3 vols., cloth, 5/. 5j. Bound in a 
superior manner, half-morocco, top edge gilt, 3 vols., 6/. \2s. 
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Notes in Mechanical Engineering. Compiled prin- 
cipally for the use of the Students attending the Classes on this subject at 
the City of London College. By Henry Adams, Mem. Inst M.E. 
Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Soc of Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs, 6(i. 

Canoe and Boat Building: a complete Manual for 

Amateurs, containing plain and comprehensive directions for the con- 
struction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats, and Hunting Craft. 
By W. P. Stephens. With numerom illustrations and 24 plates of 
Working Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9^. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Electricians 

Philadelphia^ October 8th to 13th, 1884. i8mo, cloth, 3^. 

Dynamo - Electricity^ its Generation, Application, 

Transmission, Storage, and Measurement By G. B. Prescott. With 
545 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, i/. u. 

Domestic Electricity for Amateurs. Translated from 

the French of E. Hospitalier, Editor of "UElectricien," by C. J. 
Wharton, Assoc. Soc Tel. Eng. Numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6^. 

Contents : 

I. Production of the Electric Current— 2. Electric Bells— 3. Automatic Alarms — 4. Domestic 
Telephones — 5. Electric Clocks— 6. Electric Lighters—^. Domestic Electric Liehting— 
8. Domestic Application of the Electric Light— 9. Electric Motors— xo. Electrical Locomo- 
tion — iz. Electrotyping, Plating, and Gilding— 13. Electric Recreations— 23. Various appli- 
cations—Workshop of the Electrician. 

Wrinkles in Electric Lighting. By Vincent Stephen. 

With illustrations, i8mo, cloth, zs, 6d, 

CONTKNTS : 

I . The Electric Current and its production by Chemical means— a. Production of Electric 
Currents by Mechanical means — 3. Dynamo-Electric Machines— 4. Electric Lamps— 
5. Lead— 6. Ship Lighting. 

Foundations and Foundation Walls for all classes of 

Buildings^ Pile Driving, Building Stones and Bricks, Pier and Wall 
construction. Mortars, Limes, Cements, Concretes, Stuccos, &c. 64 illus- 
trations. By G. T. Powell and F. Bauman. 8vo, cloth, lor. 6^. 

Manual for Gas Engineering Students. By D. Lee. 

i8mo, cloth Is, 
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Hydraulic Machinery, Past and Present. A Lecture 

ddivered to the Londcm and Suburban Railway Officials' Association. 
By H. Adams, Mem. InsL C.E. Folding plate, Svo, sewed, \s. 

Twenty Years with the Indicator. By Thomas Pray, 

Jun., C.E., M.E., Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, \zs. 6d, 

Anntcal Statistical Report of the Secretary to the 

Members of the Iron and Steel Association on the Home and Foreign Iron 
and Steel Industries in 1889. Issued June 1890. 8vo, sewed, 5^. 

Bad Drains, and How to Test them ; with Notes on 

the Ventilation of Sewers, Drains, and Sanitary Fittings, and the Origin 
and Transmission of Zymotic Disease. By R. Harris Reeves. Crown 
8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 

Well Sinking. The modern practice of Sinking 

and Boring Wells, with geological considerations and examples of Wells. 
By Ernest Spon, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E., Mem. Soc. £ng., and of the 
Franklin Inst, etc. Second edition, revised and enlaiged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, lOr. 6^. 

The Voltaic Accumulator : an Elementary Treatise. 

By 6mile Reynier. Translated by J. A. Berly, Assoc. Inst. E.E. 
With 62 illustrations f 8vo, cloth, 9^. 

List of Tests {Reagents), arranged in alphabetical 

order, according to the names of the originators. Designed especially 
for the convenient reference of Chemists, Pharmacists, and Scientists. 
By Hans M. Wilder. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4J. 6^/. 

Ten Years Experience in Works of Intermittent 

Downward Filtration. By J. Bailey Denton, Mem. Inst. C.E. 
Second edition, with additions. Royal 8vo, sewed, 4^. 

A Treatise on the Manufacture of Soap and Candles^ 

Lubricants and Glycerin. By W. Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc. (late 
of Messrs. C. Thomas and Brothers, Bristol). With Ulustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, lOtf. (id. 

Land Surveying on the Meridian and Perpendicular 

System, By William Penman, C.E. 8vo, cloth, 8x. 6d. 
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Incandescent Wiring Hand-Book. By F. B. Badt, 

late 1st Lieut Royal Prussian Artillery. With 41 illustrations and 
5 tables, iSuiOy cloth, 4^. 6d, 

A Pocket-book for Pharmacists^ Medical Prac* 

titioners^ Students^ etc.^ etc, (British^ Colonial^ and American), By 
Thomas Bayley, Assoc. R. Coll. of Science, Consulting Chemist, 
Analyst, and Assayer, Author of a 'Pocket-book for Chemists,* *The 
Assay and Analysis of Iron and Steel, Iron Ores, and Fuel,' etc., etc. 
Royal 32mo, boards, gilt edges, 6j. 

The Fireman's Guide ; a Handbook on the Care of 

Boilers. By Teknolog, foreningen T. I. Stockholm. Translated from 
the third edition, and revised by Karl P. Dahlstrom, M.£. Second 
edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

A Treatise on Modem Steam Engines and Boilers, 

including Land Locomotive, and Marine Engines and Boilers, for the 
use of Students. By Frederick Colyer, M. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst M.E. 
With 2,6 plates. 4to, cloth, 12s, 6d, 

Contents : 

z. Introduction — a. Original £ngines--3. Boilers— >4. Hi^h-Pressure Beam Engines — 5. 
Cornish Beam Engines — 6. Horizontal Engines — 7. Oscillatmg Engines— 8. Vertical High- 
Pressure Engines— 9. Special Engines— zo. Portable Engines— zz. Locomotive Engines^ 
12. Marine Engines. . 



Steam Engine Management; a Treatise on the 

Working and Management of Steam Boilers. By F. Colyer, M. Inst. 
C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. iSmo, doth, 2s, 



A Text-Book of Tanning, embracing the Preparation 

of all kinds of Leather. By Harry R. Proctor, F.C.S., of Low Lights 
Tanneries. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, lor. 6</. 



Aid Book to Engineering Enterprise. By Ewing 

Matheson, M. Inst. C.E. The Inception of Public Works, Parlia- 
mentary Procedure for Railways, Concessions for Foreign Works, and 
means of Providing Money, the Points which determine Success or 
Failure, Contract and Purchase, Commerce in Coal, Iron, and Steel, &c. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
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Pumps, Historically^ Theoretically, and Practically 

Considered. By P. R. BjoRLING. With 156 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7^*. 6d» 

The Marine Transport of Petroleum. A Book for 

the use of Shipowners, Shipbuilders, Underwriters, Merchants, Captains 
and Officers of Petroleum-carrying Vessels. By G. H. Little, Editor 
of the * Liverpool Journal of Commerce.' Crown 8vo, cloth, lar. 6d. 

Liquid Fuel for Mechanical and Industrial Purposes. 

Compiled by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With wood engravings. 
8vo, cloth, 7j. 6d, 

Tropical Agriculture : A Treatise on the Culture, 

Preparation, Commerce and Consumption of the principal Products of 
the Vegetable Kingdom. By P. L. Simmonds, F.L.S., F.R.C.I. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Health and Comfort in House Building ; or, Ventila- 
tion with Warm Air by Self-acting Suction Power. With Review of the 
Mode of Calculating the Draught in Hot-air Flues, and with some Actual 
Experiments by J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. Hayward, M.D. 
With plates and woodcuts. Third edition, with some New Sections, and 
the whole carefully Revised, 8vo, cloth, js. dd. 

Losses in Gold Amalgamation. With Notes on the 

Concentration of Gold and Silver Ores. With six plates. By W. 
McDermott and P. W. Duffield. 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

A Guide for the Electric Testing of Telegraph Cables. 

By Col. V. HosKiGER, Royal Danish Engineers. Third edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 4J'. (id. 

The Hydraulic Gold Miners Manual. By T. S. G. 

KiRKPATRiCK, M.A. Oxon. With 6 plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Irrigation Manual. By Lieut.-Gen. J. Mullins, 

Royal (late Madras) Engineers, retired ; sometime Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation, Madras, and Fellow of the University of Madras. With 
numerous plates and tables. Published for the Madras Government. Small 
folio, cloth or half-bound calf, 4/. 4^. 
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The Turkish Bath: Its Design and Construction for 

Public and Commercial Purposes. By R. O. Allsop, Architect. With 
plans and sections, 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Earthwork Slips and Subsidences upon Public Works : 

Their Causes, Prevention and Reparation. Especially written to assist 
those engaged in the Construction or Maintenance of Railways, Docks, 
Canals, Waterworks, River Banks, Reclamation Embankments, Drainage 
Works, &c., &c. By John Newman, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., Author 
of * Notes on Concrete,' &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, js. 6d, 

Gas and Petroleum Engines : A Practical Treatise 

on the Internal Combustion Engine. By Wm. Robinson, M.E., Senior 
Demonstrator and Lecturer on Applied Mechanics, Physics, &c.. City 
and Guilds of London College, Finsbury, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., &c. 
Numerous illustrations, 8vo, cloth, i^-r. 

Waterways and Water Transport in Different Coun- 
tries, With a description of the Panama, Suez, Manchester, Nicaraguan,- 
and other Canals. By J. Stephen Jeans, Author of 'England's 
Supremacy,' * Railway Problems,' &c. Numerous illustrations, 8vo, 
cloth, 14J-. 



A Treatise on the Richards Steam-Engine Indicator 

and the Development and Application of Force in the Steam-Engine, 
By Charles T. Porter. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 
cloth, 9x. 

Contents. 



The Nature and Use of the Indicator : 
The several lines on the Diagram. 
Examination of Diagram No. i. 
Of Truth in the Diagram. 
Description of the Richards Indicator. 
Practical Directions for Applying and Taking 

Care of the Indicator. 
Introductory Remarks. 
Units. , 
Expansion. 
Directions for ascertaining from the Diagram 

the Power exerted by the Engine. 
To Measure from the Diagram the Quantity 

of Steam Consumed. 
To Meastire from the Diagram the Quantity 

of Heat Expended. 
Of the Real Diap^ram,and how to Construct it. 
Of the Conversion of Heat into Work in the 

Steam*engine. 
Observations on the several Lines of the 

Diagram. 



Of the Loss attending the Employment of 
Slow-piston Speed, and the Extent to 
which this is Shown by the Indicator. 

Of other Applications of the Indicator. 

Of the use of the Tables of the Properties of 
Steam in Calculating the Duty of Boilers. 

Introductory. 

Of the Pressure on the Crank when the Con- 
necting-rod is conceived to be of Infinite 
Length. 

The Modification of the Acceleration and 
Retardation that is occasioned^ by the 
Angular Vibration of the Connecting-rod. 

Method of representing the actual pressure 
on the crank at every point of its revolu- 
tion. 

The Rotative Effect of the Pressure exerted 
on the Crank. 

The Transmitting Parts of an Engine, con- 
sidered as an Equaliser of Motion. 

A Ride on a Buffer-beam (Appendix)* 
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In demy 4to, liandsomelj bound in doth, iUusirated with 220 full page plaUs, 

Price IS/. 



ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES 

IN BRICK, STONE, WOOD, AND IRON. 

A COMPUBTE WOBK ON THE DETAILS AKD ABRAKOEMENT 
OF BUILDINa OONSTBUCTION AND DESIGN. 

By WILLIAM FULLERTON, Architect. 

Containing aao Plates, with numerous Drawings selected from the Architecture 

of Former and Present Times. 

The Details and Designs are Drawn to Scale, J", J", \*\ and Full sne 

being chiefly used. 



The Plates are arranged in Two Parts. The First Part contains 
Details of Work in the four principal Building materials, the following 
being a few of the subjects in this Part : — Various forms of Doors and 
Windows, Wood and Iron Roofs, Half Timber Work, Porches, 
Towers, Spires, Belfries, Flying Buttresses, Groining, Carving, Church 
Fittings, Constructive and Ornamental Iron Work, Classic and Gothic 
Molds and Ornament, Foliation Natural and Conventional, Stained 
Glass, Coloured Decoration, a Section to Scale of the Great Pyramid, 
Grecian and Roman Work, Continental and English Gothic, Pile 
Foundations, Chimney Shafts according to the regulations of the 
London County Council, Board Schools. The Second Part consists 
of Drawings of Plans and Elevations of Buildings, arranged under the 
following heads : — Workmen's Cottages and Dwellings, Cottage Resi- 
dences and Dwelling Houses, Shops, Factories, Warehouses, Schools, 
Churches and Chapels, Public Buildings, Hotels and Taverns, and 
Buildings of a general character. 

All the Plates are accompanied with particulars of the Work, with 
Explanatory Notes and Dimensions of the various parts. 



Specimin Pages, reduced fmm Ike originals. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

FIRST SERIES. 



By ERNEST SPON. 



Synopsis of Contents. 

Freezing. ' 

Fulminates. 

Furniture Creams, Oils, 
Polishes, Lacquers, 
and Pastes. 

Gilding. 

Glass Cutting, Cleaning, 
Frosting, Drilling, | 
Darkening, Bending, i 
Staining, and Paint- 
ing. 

Glass Making. 

Glues. 

Gold. 

Graining. 

Gums. 

Gun Cotton. 

Gunpowder. 

Horn Working. 

Indiarubber. 

Japans, Japanning, and 
kindred processes. 

Lacquers. 

Lathing. 

Lubricants. 

Marble Working. 

Matches. 

Mortars. 

Nitro-Glycerine. 

Oils. 



Bookbinding. 

Bronzes and Bronzing. 

Candles. 

Cement. 

Cleaning. 

Colourwashing. 

Concretes. 

Dipping Acids. 

Drawing Office Details. 

Drying Oils. 

Dynamite. 

Electro - Metallurgy — 

(Cleaning, Dipping, 

Scratch-brushing, Bat- 
teries, Baths, and 

Deposits of every 

description). 
Enamels. 
Engraving on Wood, 

Copper, Gold, Silver, 

Sted, and Stone. 
Etching and Aqua Tint. 
Firework Making — 

(Rockets, Stars, Rains, 

Gerbes, Jets, Tour- 
billons, Candles, Fires, 

Lances,Lights, Wheels, 

Fire-balloons, and 

minor Fireworks). 
Fluxes. 
Foundry Mixtures. 

Besides Receipts relating to the lesser Technological matters and processes, 
such as the manufacture and use of Stencil Plates, Blacking, Crayons, Paste, 
Putty, Wax, Size, Alloys, Catgut, Tunbridge Ware, Picture Frame and 
Architectural Mouldings, Compos, Cameos, and others too numerous to 
mention. 



Paper. 

Paper Hanging. 

Painting in Oils, in Water 
Colours, as well as 
Fresco, House, Trans- 
parency, Sign, and 
Carriage Painting. 

Photography. 

Plastering. 

Polishes. 

Pottery — (Clays, Bodies, 
Glazes, Colours, Oils, 
Stains, Fluxes, Ena- 
mels, aSid Lustres). 

Scouring. 

Silvering. 

Soap. 

Solders. 

Tanning. 

Taxidermy. 

Tempering Metals. 

Treating Horn, Mother- 
o'-Pearl, and like sub- 
stances. 

Varnishes, Manufacture 
and Use of. 

Veneering. 

Washing. 

Waterproofing. 

Welding. 
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Crown 8vo, doth, 485 pages, with illustrations, ^s. 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

SECOND SERIES. 



By ROBERT HALDANE. 



Addimetry and Alkali- 
metry. 
Albumen. 
Alcohol. 
Alkaloids. 
Baking-powders. 
Bitters. 
Bleaching. 
Boiler Incrustations. 
Cements and Lutes. 
Cleansing. 
Confectionery. 
Copying. 



Synopsis of Contents. 

Disinfectants. 

Dyeing, Staining, and 

Colouring. 
Essences. 
Extracts. 
Fireproofing. 
Gelatine/ Glue, and Size. 
Glycerine. 
Gut. 

Hydrogen peroxide. 
Ink. 
Iodine. 



Iodoform. 

Isinglass. 

Ivory substitutes. 

Leather. 

Luminous bodies. 

Magnesia. 

Matches. 

Paper. 

Parchment. 

Perchloric acid. 

Potassium oxalate. 

Preserving. 



Pigments, Faint, and Painting: embracing the preparation of 
Pigments^ induding alumina lakes, blacks (animal, bone, Frankfort, ivory, 
lamp, sight, soot), blues (antimony, Antwerp, cobalt, cseruleum, Egjrptian, 
manganate, Paris, Peligot, Prussian, smalt, ultramarine), browns (bistr^ . 
hinau, sepia, sienna, umber, Vandyke), greens (baryta, Brighton, Brunswick, 
chrome, cobalt, Douglas, emerald, manganese, mitis, mountain, Prussian, 
sap, Scheele's, Schweinfurth, titanium, verdigris, zinc), reds (Brazilwood lake, 
carminated lake, carmine, Cassius purple, cobalt pink, cochineal lake, colco- 
thar, Indian red, madder lake, red chalk, red lead, vermilion), whites (alum, 
baryta, Chinese, lead sulphate, white lead — ^by American, Dutch, French, 
German, Kremnitz, and Pattinson processes, precautions in making, and 
composition of commercial samples — whiting, Wilkinson's white, zinc white), 
yellows (chrome, gamboge, Naples, orpiment, realgar, yellow lakes) j Paint 
(vehicles, testing oils, driers, grinding, storing, applying, priming, drying, 
filling, coats, brushes, surface, water-colours, removing smell, discoloration ; 
miscellaneous paints — cement paint for carton-pierre, copper paint, gold paint, 
iron paint, lime paints, silicated paints, steatite paint, transparent paints, 
tungsten paints, window paint, zinc paints) ; Painting (general instructions, 
proportions of ingredients, measuring paint work ; carriage painting — priming 
paint, best putty, finishing colour, cause of cracking, mixing the paints, oils, 
driers, and colours, varnishing, importance of washing vehicles, re-varnishing, 
how to dry paint ; woodwork painting). 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. 



THIRD SERIES. 



By C. G. WARNFORD LOCK. 



Uniform with the First and Second Series. 



Synopsis of Coktents. • 



Alloys. 


Indium. 


Rubidium. 


Aluminium. 


Iridium, 


Ruthenium. 


Antimony. 


Iron and SteeL 


Selenium. 


Barium. 


Lacquers and Lacquering. 


Silver. 


Beryllium. 


Lanthanum. 


Slag. 


Bismuth. 


Lead. 


Sodium. 


Cadmium. 


Lithium. 


Strontium. 


Caesium. 


Lubricants. 


Tantalum. 


Calcium. 


Magnesium. 


Terbium. 


Cerium. 


Manganese. 


Thallium. 


Chromium. 


Mercury. 


Thorium. 


Cobalt 


Mica. 


Tin. 


Copper. 


Molybdenum. 


Titanium. 


Didymium. 


NickeL 


Tungsten. 


El( ctrics. 


Niobium. 


Uranium. . 


Lnamels and Glazes. 


Osmium. 


Vanadium. 


Erbium. 


Palladium. 


Yttrium. 


Gallium. 


Platinum. 


Zinc. 


Glass. 


Potassium. 


Zirconium. 


Gold. 


Rhodium. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. 

FOURTH SERIES, 

DEVOTED MAINLY TO HANDICRAFTS & MECHANICAL SUBJECTS. 
By C. G. WARNFORD LOCK. 

260 niiutrations, with Complete Index, and a General Index to the 

Pour Series, 58. 



Waterproofing — rubber goods, cuprammonium processes, miscellaneous 
preparations. 

Packing and Storing articles of delicate odour or colour, of a deliquescent 
character, liable to ignition, apt to suffer from insects or damp, or easily 
broken. 

Embalming and Preserving anatomical specimens. 

Leather Polishes; 

Cooling Air and Water, producing low temperatures, making ice, cooling 
syrups and solutions, and separating salts from liquors by refrigeration. 

Pumps and Siphons, embracing every useful contrivance for raising and 
supplying water on a moderate scale, and moving corrosive, tenacious, 
and other liquids. 

Desiccating — air- and water-ovens, and other appliances for drying natural 

and artificial products. 
Distilling — ^water, tinctures, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, essences, 

perfumes, and alcoholic liquids. 

Emulsifying as required by pharmacists and photographers. 

Evaporating — saline and other solutions, and liquids demanding special 
precautions. 

Filtering — water, and solutions of various kinds. 

Percolating and Macerating. 

Electrotyping. 

Stereotyping by both plaster and paper processes. 

Bookbinding in all its details. 

Straw Plaiting and the fabrication of baskets, matting, etc. 

Musical Instruments — the preservation, tuning, and repair of pianos^ 
harmoniums, musical boxes, etc. 

Clock and Watch Mending — adapted for intelligent amateurs. 

Photography — recent development in rapid processes, handy apparatus^ 
numerous recipes for sensitizing and developing solutions, and applica- 
tions to modem illustrative purposes. 
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Bleaching Powder, '5 PP* 
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CandleSy 10 pp. 9 figs. 
Carbon Btsnlphide. 
Celltiloid, 9 pp. 
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Cocoa, 8 pp. 
Coffee, 32 pp. 13 figs. 
Cork, 8 pp. 17 ngs. 
Cotton Manufactures, 62 

pp. 57 figs. 
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Dyeing and Calico 

Printing, 28 pp. 9 figs. 
Dvestttifs, 16 pp. 
Electro-Metallurgy, 13 
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Explosives, 22 pp. 33 figs. 
Feathers. 
Fibrous Substances, 92 

pp. 79 figs. 
Floor-cloth, 16 pp. 21 
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Food Preservation, 8 pp. 
Fruit, 8 pp. 
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GUus, 45 pp. 77 figs. 
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Hair, 7 pp. 
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Hats, 26 pp. 26 figs. 

Honey. HopSi. 

Horn. 

Ice, 10 pp. 14 figs. 

Im^ambber Mannfiic- 
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Ink, 17 pp. 

Ivory. 

Jute Manufactures, 1 1 
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Knitted Fabrics — 
Hosiery, 15 pp. 13 figs. 

Lace, 13 pp. 9 figs. 

Leather, 28 pp. 31 figs. 

Linen Manufactures, 16 
pp. 6 figs. 

Manures, 21 pp. 30 figs. 

Matches, 17 pp. 38 figs. 

Mordants, 13 pp. 

Narcotics, 47 pp. 

Nuts, 10 pp. 

Oils and Fatty Sub- 
stances, 125 pp. 

Paint. 

Paper, 26 pp. 23 figs. 

Paraffin, 8 pp. 6 figs. 

Pearl and Coral, 8 pp. 

Perfumes, 10 pp. 
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Abacus, Counters, Speed 
Indicators, and Slide 
Rule. 

Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery. 

Air Compressors. 

Animal Charcoal Ma- 
chinery. 

Antimony. 

Axles and Axle-boxes. 

Bam Machinery. 

Belts and Belting. 

Blasting. Boilers. 

Brakes. 

Brick Machinery. 

Bridges. 

Cages for Mines. 

Calculus, Differential and 
Integral 

Canals. 

Carpentry. 

Cast Iron. 

Cement, Concrete, 
Limes, and Mortar. 

Chimney Shafts. 

Coal Cleansing and 
Washing. 



Coal Mining. 

Coal Cutting Machines. 

Coke Ovens. Copper. 

Docks. Drainage. 

Dredging Machinery. 

Dynamo - Electric and 
Magneto-Electric Ma- 
chines. 

Dynamometers. 

Electrical Engineering, 
Telegraphy, Electric 
Lighting and its prac- 
ticaldetailSjTelephones 

Engines, Varieties of. 

Explosives. Fans. 

Founding, Moulding and 
the practical work of 
the Foundry. 

Gas, Manufacture of. 

Hammers, Steam and 
other Power. 

Heat. Horse Power. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydro-geology. 

Indicators. Iron. 

Lifts, Hoists, and Eleva- 
tors. 



Lighthouses, Buoys, and 
Beacons. 

Machine Tools. 

Materials of Construc- 
tion. 

Meters. 

Ores, Machinery and 
Processes employed to 
Dress. 

Piers. 

Pile Driving. 

Pneumatic Transmis- 
sion. 

Pumps. 

Pyrometers. 

Road Locomotives. 

Rock Drills. 

Rolling Stock. 

Sanitary Engineering. 

Shafting. 

SteeL 

Steam Navvy. 

Stone Machinery. 

Tramways. 

Well Sinking. 
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CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 






In demy 8vo, cloth, 600 pages, and 1420 Illustrations, 6s, 

SPONS' 

MECHANICS' OWN BOOK; 

A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS. ' 



Contents. 

Mechanical Drawing — Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, 
and other Alloys — Forging and Finishing Iron — Sheetmetal Working 
— Soldering, Brazing, and Burning — Carpentry and Joinery, embracing 
descriptions of some 400 Woods, over 200 Illustrations of Tools and 
their uses. Explanations (with Diagrams) of 116 joints and hinges, and 
Details of Construction of Workshop appliances, rough furniture, 
Garden an<f Yard Erections, and House Building — Cabinet-Making 
and Veneering— Carving and Fretcutting — Upholstery — Painting, 
Graining, and Marbling — Staining Furniture, Woods, Floors, and 
Fittings — Gilding, dead and bright, on various grounds — Polishing 
Marble, Metals, and Wood — ^Varnishing — Mechanical movements, 
illustrating contrivances for transmitting motion — Turning in Wood 
and Metals — Masonry, embracing Stonework, Brickwork, Terracotta, 
and Concrete — Roofing with Thatch, Tiles, Slates, Felt, Zinc, &c. — 
Glazing with and without putty, and lead glazing — Plastering and 
Whitewashing — Paper-hanging — Gas-fitting — Bell-hanging, ordinary 
and electric Systems — Lighting — Warming — Ventilating — Roads, 
Pavements, and Bridges — Hedges, Ditches, and Drains — Water 
Supply and Sanitation— Hints on House Construction suited to new 
countries. 

E. & F. N. SPON, 126, Strand, London. 

New York : 12, Cortlandt Street. 
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